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spondents will please await patiently their turn; their 
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country, and just the thing for Farmers and Euigrants. 
Sent by Express, or as Freight, to any place desired. 
Agents wanted. See advertisement, page 70. 





Phrenology. 


“When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.’’—Hon. T. J, Ros. 








PHRENOLOGICAL 
RECOLLECTIONS. 

We have often thought, that if those who are 
skeptical in regard to the truth of Phrenology 
could sit in our office for a single week, and listen 
to its practical application in the examination of 
heads, their unbelief in respect to the science 
would be entirely dissipated. The simple phi- 
losophy of the subject will, usually, convince 
all, except those who are bigoted, and those who 
are too weak or too indolent to think, that Phre- 
nology is not only theoretically but practically 
true. Bat those telling “hits,’”’ which so fre- 
quently occur in examinations, are overwhelm- 
ingly convincing. Men frequently start up in 
the midst of our delineations and interrogate us 
thus : 

“Has any person been telling you about me, 
sir ?”’ 

“ No.” 

** Don’t you know me?” 

“ Only from your developments.” 

“Have you no idea who I am?” 

“ Not the slightest.” * 

This has been repeated three times during a 
single examination, accompanied by an apology 
each time for incredulity and the implied doubt 
of our candor and veracity. 

“But really,” say they, “your description is 
so historical, not only in respect to the particular 
business in which I have been engaged, and my 
manner of conducting it, but you have told my 
peculiar dispositions, including my faults and the 
hidden motives of my conduct, and that with such 
astonishing fidelity to the life, that it seems im- 
possible that you can have had no information rel- 
ative to my character but the mere deduction of 
science.” 

Any statement which the subject can under- 





stand to be an inference from his organization 
awakens no special surprise, but, often, some ap- 
parently out-of-the-way declaration is made by 
the phrenologist, which does not appear to be 
legitimately deduced from the developments, 
This. startles the hearer, and makes him regard — 
the science a miracle. We profess, however, to 
be neither prophets nor seers, but aim to estimate 
the organization in all its conditions and rela- 
tions, and to draw our inferences accordingly. 
Our conclusions are often prophetic of the future, 
as well as historical of the past ; and sometimes 
they are so pointedly true, in respect to some 
unusual fact or ridiculous circumstance of recent 
occurrence, that not a little amusement is the 
consequence. 


The rehearsal of a few of these may be inter- 
esting to our readers. 

A few days since I was ina dry goods store 
in this city, (Philadelphia,) which is owned and 
managed by Frrenps, or Quakers. One of the 
women in attendance, who, I supposed, was 
doubtless of the same religious profession as the 
proprietors and other assistants, remarked to me 
that I had recently given two of her friends most 
accurate written descriptions of character. To 
one of them, she said, I had ascribed a natural 
tendency to believe in the doctrines, and to sym- 
pathize in the forms and ceremonies of the Epis- 
copal Church ; “and,” she added, “that friend 
is one of the most thoroughly Episcopalian per- 
sons in belief, manner, and tone of mind, of any 
person I ever knew.” She inquired how I could 
deduce from the form of the head the denomina- 
tional tendency of a person. I replied that we 
do not profess to be able, nor promise to do this 
in all cases; but that the heads of some per- 
sons are so well marked in this respect, that we 
can hardly refrain from expressing our convic- 
tions relative to their peculiar religious tenden- 
cies. 

She then inquired what constituted an Episco- 
palian head. I explained the prominent devel- 
opments usually found in persons of several of 
the religious denominations respectively, and 
then remarked that her own head was much more 
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like an Episcopalian’s than like a Quaker’s. This 
declaration was responded to by a general shout 
from all present ; but whether it was one of de- 
rision for a supposed mistake of mine, or of ap- 
probation for a good “hit,” I was unable to 
determine. I, accordingly, entered upon a vin- 
dication of the philosophical correctness of my 
position, when the lady cut me short by saying, 
“T am an Episcopalian and attend that church 
regularly, though for many years I have been in 
a Quaker store. I use the ‘plain language,’ and 
am supposed, by many Quakers even, and by al- 
most everybody else, to be a Quaker.” 

In the fall of 1854, Mr. John Wallace, of Cov- 
ington, Miss., aged 27, called at our office for an 
examination. He had large Cautiousness, and 
we observed a tuft of hair perfectly white, of the 
size of a half-dollar, on each side of his head, 
directly in the centre of the organs of Cautious- 
ness. We stated to him our opinion that he had 
been pursuing a business involving a painful 
activity of cautiousness, like powder-making, or 
that he had been cast away at sea, in constant 
fear of a violent death. At the close of the ex- 
amination, he stated that he was upset from a 
sail-boat in Lake Pontchartrain, when sixteen 
years of age, and held on to the bottom of the 
boat all night, in imminent peril of life, while 
his companions became exhausted, and were lost. 
In the morning he was picked up by a vessel, 
and carried to New Orleans, when it was discov- 
ered that his hair had turned gray on the places 
above described, which soon became white, and 
has remained so ever since. His hair being 
black, renders the contrast of the white spots 
very striking. 

Just before the opening of the World’s Fair at 
London in 1851, the late Mr. Newell (of the firm 
of Day & Newell, the distinguished lock-makers 
of New York) brought to the New York office for 
examination the celebrated lock-picker, Mr. A.C. 
Hobbs. As I was then in that office, it fell to my 
lot to make the examination. Both gentlemen 
were entire strangers to me; not a word was 
uttered, except a bare request by Mr. Newell to 
“delineate the character of that gentleman.” 
Mr. Hobbs had adjusted his long, dark hair so as 
to cover his forehead and face, and thus to make 
himself look as stupid as possible. He took the 
seat in a slouching, lazy manner, and had the 
appearance of anything but one of the coolest 
and shrewdest of Yankees. Having given him a 
description of his general character, I told him 


he was better calculated to be a machinisé than | 


anything else. But noticing his large Secretive- 
ness and Mirthfulness, I added, “ To be a machin- 
ist would not quite do, you should be a lock- 
smith ; for it would afford you so much pleasure 
to contrive secret guards whereby to head off 
rogues, and prevent them from picking your 
locks.” 
his seat, and said to me, “ that is enough—that 
will do ; this is Hobbs the lock-picker.”’ 


Mr. Hobbs, though he had gained much celeb- | 


rity by picking locks in this country, had not 
then accomplished his great feat of picking the 
best European lock on the London fire-proof safe 
at the World’s Fair, after it had been tried and 
abandoned by the sharpest professors of the art 
under the stimulus of a thousand pounds, which 





At this remark Mr. Newell rose from 
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sum was locked up in the safe asa reward for 
any man who could pick it. 

Mr. Hobbs opened it in twenty minutes, but 
the one he carried to London not only was not 
picked during the many months in which it was 
exposed, but Mr. Hobbs said he could not pick it~ 
himself. His great study, in conjunction with 
Day & Newell, had been to plan a lock that he 
could not pick, and then he could safely defy the 
world. 

Now, in this palpable hit, there was no necro- 
mancy or rambling guess-work, but a cool, stern, 
rational inference from the organization. 

We have a cast of the head of Mr. Hobbs at our 
office in Philadelphia, which we will take pleas- 
ure in showing to any who will call. 

Early in July last I examined the head of 
young lady, and finding Philoprogenitivene 
unusually large, told her she would make a 
excellent step-mother—that she was never more 
happy than when taking care of children, and 
that if she had a child of her own she would 
have taken it to the baby show ; if not, she would 
have borrowed one for the purpose, “ Well,” 
said she, “soI did. I borrowed my little niece 
and took her to the baby show, and she was the 
prettiest one there, Jthink.”” Though thisraised 
a merry shout among her friends who were pres- 
ent, and was regarded by them asa “ good guess” 
or “happy hit,” yet, in reality, my inference 
was based on philosophical principles. The very 
excess of the maternal feelings which led her to 
take a borrowed baby to the show, also led us to 
make the remark when we discovered them in 
her organization. The law of cause and effect 
was truly comprehended and faithfully inter- 
preted. The “conjuration, and mighty magic, 
hath this extent—no more.’ We claim for 
Phrenology, and not for ourselves, the credit of 
the correctness of these descriptions, though, 
doubtless, a long experience, careful study, and 
natural adaptation to the profession, are as im- 
portant in this, as in any other. 

Phrenological Cabinet of Fowler, Wells & 
Co., 231 Arch street, Philadelphia. 





WHAT TO EAT, AND WHY. 
NO. 8 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 


Havine discussed the nature of the materials 
composing the human blood and tissues, we pro- 
pose next in order to give a hasty enumeration 
of the alimentary principles found in the ordi- 
nary species of foods. Notall food is nutriment, 
even in the widest sense of the term. Not all 
that enters the stomach is to be digested and as- 
similated. No aliment, in a natural state, is a 
single or simple substance. Wheat, potato, nut, 
flesh, milk, or egg,—each is a compound of sev- 
eral, and very unlike, alimentary materials. 
Each variety of food, as furnished in nature, has 
in it substances organic and inorganic, nutritive 
and calorific, digestible and indigestible. 

It should be premised here, that the purpose 
of these papers does not require the writer to 
consider the question of a vegetable, against a 
mixed diet. It is not his object to ascertain what 
is the natural or the best diet for man ; but sim- 





ply, recognizing the fact that the human family 
actually do draw their sustenance from widely dif- 
ferent sources, to inquire in what particular 
matters, both of vegetable and animal origin, 
the real aliment and support of particular tis- 
sues, and hence, the maintenance of particular 
forms of power, may be found. 

Certain it is, that taking all the alimentary 
substances we consume, the vegetable world con- 
tains abundant and perfect counterparts of each ; 
except in the case of the least important of them 
all, and one we are inclined to believe almost 
worthless as food—we mean gelatine, or animal 
jelly. But whether all these substances in the 
vegetable are in the best and most assimilable 
form for a being like man, who must give little 
time to digestion, and much to action,—and 
whether even if they are so, it is certain that 
economy and the laws of our physiology require 
the disuse of all animal foods, are questions for 
which the present affords neither space nor a 
proper occasion. 

On another point, however, the propriety of 
using oleaginous and mineral substances, espe- 
cially, among the latter, common salt, as parts 
of our food, the writer wishes to be understood 
as taking distinct ground. These questions seem 
to have crept under the cloak of vegetarianism, 
and dignified themselves as being part and par- 
cel of that important problem ; but they are not. 
And because there is a false impression abroad 
in regard to these matters, we may be allowed to 
devote a few words to them before proceeding. 

That the disuse of fats (or oils) and salt is no 
part of vegetarianism, is conclusively shown by 
the very simple fact that we cannot possibly 
make a meal of vegetables, in a natural state; 
without partaking in them of more or less of 
these ingredients, while in some of our best and 
most wholesome vegetable foods, they particu- 
larly abound. Indian corn yields, of oil nine 
pounds in every hundred, and of minerals, such 
as compounds of lime, salt, etc., one and one 
half pou every hundred! Compare with 
this the facts that fat and minerals make upa 
considerable part of our bodies in the healthiest 
state, that they are absolutely essential to the 
living condition of a living body, and that in our 
very muscles, (where their presence might be 
least anticipated,) they are intimately and, it 
seems, necessarily combined with the fleshy 
fibres, in the proportion of “at least six per 
cent. !” 

* Ignorance ” is not “ bliss ;’’ and the conse- 
quences of false teaching may be so serious to 
individuals, that it becomes the duty of the hy- 
gienic teacher to explore the whole ground of 
his subject, before promulgating a decisive opin- 
ion. Otherwise he must often do injury, and 


' retard, rather than advance, the common weal. 


We do not advocate the special use in large 
quantities of fat and salt. By no means. In 
well-selected food, a healthy system will gene- 
rally find or form enough of fat for its needs, 
without any special addition. It will also find 
enough of minerals, especially if unbolted flour 
is used. But we cry out against the insane ad- 
vice that leads the invalid, in all conditions of 
body, and in a? forms of disease, to pare off, and 
squeeze out, and reject every particle of fat, as 
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if it were poison, and to abstain from salt with 
equally indiscriminating tenacity. Once for all, 
then, we wish to state our distinct belief, found- 
ed on observation, reflection and the truths of sci- 
ence, that for a cold, phlegmatic temperament ; 
for a case of low chronic disease, without much 
tendency to inflammation, and not yet past hope ; 
for that spiritless, bloodless, fleshless condition 
of body known as Anemia, and often as “Gen- 
eral Debility,” or for chronic catarrh or suscep- 
tibility to frequent colds (when not the result of 
over-feeding), a middling free use of fat and salt 
constitutes one of the best of medicinal aids, be- 
cause it furnishes, as food, just the materials, 
owing to a lack of which the diseased conditions 
just referred to are caused to exist, or to prove 
difficult of removal. 

The truth is, fat and certain mineral matters, 
though not nutritive in the sense that albumen 
is so, are still indispensable to the nutritive 
quality of the latter; and hence they may prop- 
erly be termed subsidiary nutriments. Albu- 
men is the raw material from which life elabo- 
rates living tissues. But albumen without water, 
has no nutritive power. Just so we are warrant- 
ed in saying of fat and minerals. For why, oth- 
erwise, are these materials found in adi foods, in 
all nutritive fluids, in ad/ germs of vegetable and 
animal organisms? The argument is unanswer- 
able. Besides, the fact that phosphate of lime 
and other minerals, fed to the soil, stimulate to 
an increased production of organic material in 
the form of grain, and the fact that animals in 
“bad condition’ from feeding upon a soil im- 
poverished of phosphates, are immediately re- 
stored to “ heart ’’—that is, proper nutrition— 
by feeding them with pulverized bones—these 
facts, we say, strongly corroborate the views 
already expressed. We repeat again, however, 
that healthy systems will find enough of these 
subsidiary aliments in healthy foods—always 
indeed, except when, in the case of the mineral 
matters, the food has been derived from an im- 
poverished soil. If there is any exception to 
this rule, it is in the case of salt, of which we 
may speak again. But none of the materials 
now referred to should be proscribed, separated, 
or rejected, from the food of either the healthy or 
those suffering from chronic diseases, with a fee- 
ble habit, while there are cases in which we be_ 
lieve, as already stated, their use in quantities 
greater than those normally present in some forms 
of food, is attended with the highest benefits. 

From this long digression, made necessary, as 
we have thought, by the wrong impressions in 
regard to the nature and value of these special 
components of our food, that too generally pre- 
vail, we turn to the promised consideration of 
the alimentary principles which make up the 
common articles of human sustenance. 

The types of all human aliments are seven: 
Albumen, Gelatine, Fat, Sugar, Malic Acid, 
Water, and Phosphate of Lime. 

L Atsumen: The allied forms of this type, 
are Gluten and Casein, and the substance of 
Muscle-fibre, Nerve-tube, and Cell-membrane. 

Albumen is found in slightly different condi- 
tions in blood and in the egg. Together with 
all its allied forms it suffers a modification in di- 
gestion, taking on a state in which it is termed 





Albuminose. On entering the blood it is re-con- 
verted to its original state, It is the stuff of 
which the active tissues are mainly formed. It 
is discriminated from other organic principles by 
its coagulation on the application of heat—a fa- 
miliar example of which is seen in the hardening 
of an egg in the process of cooking. Of this 
substance, according to Pereira, eggs contain 
from .15 to .18 ;* flesh, from .02 to .05. It is 
found also in the flesh and roe of fishes, and in 
shell-fish. Vegetable Albumen is found in the 
cereal grains, as wheat ; in the almond, walnut, 
filbert, cocoa-nut, probably in the chestnut, etc. ; 
in cabbages, turnips, carrots, and asparagus ; and 
in small quantities, in the beet and potato. Of 
the onion we are told it forms from 25 to 30 per 
cent. 

Gluten is of vegetable origin only. It is the 
tenacious, gummy substance that can be obtain- 
ed from wheat, by chewing it, or from flour, by 
washing out the starch. Its abundance in wheat 
flour is the source of the high nutritive value of 
that article. Itis found in different species of 
wheat, and under different modes of cultiva- 


richest in gluten having been obtained from soil 
manured with ox-blood, and with human feces. 
Southern flour, in our country, is richer in glu- 
ton than Northern, and hence is said to be 
“ stronger ;”’ it absorbs more water in making 


bread, and does not agree so well with weak, di- | 


gestive organs, or with the nervous or sanguine 
temperament. Of gluten, Barley contains .06, 
oats .08, rye .10, rice .036, maize .03 to .05, beans 
-10, peas .03, potatoes .03 to .04. Johnston places 
the amount of gluten in ordinary fine wheat 
flour at .10, in whole bran at .14 to .18, and in 
whole wheat meal at .12 ; while he allows to oat- 
meal .18 of gluten, and to maize .12—statements 
which differ materially from the views previously 
held ; and which, making as they do corn meal 
to be equally rich in muscular substance with 
whole wheat meal, seem at variance with all ex- 
perience, as well as with previous authority. 
Casein is the pure curd of milk. It is found 
chiefly in milk, but probably in very small quan- 
tity in the blood and some of the tissues. Of 
cow’s milk it forms nearly .05, of human milk not 
quite .02, according to Pereira; while Johnston 
sets down the proportion in human milk at from 
03 to .04. The fact that casein is the equivalent 
of albumen, in a nutritive point of view, is 
proved by the growth of muscle in the infant 
while milk is its only food, just as muscle forms 
in the chick at the expense of the albumen of the 
egg, or as the muscle of the adult draws its nour- 
ishment from the same substance in the blood. 
Vegetable Casein, or Legumin (called also glu- 
ten, by Johnston), is found in large quantities in 
beans, and other leguminous seeds. Boil milk, 
and a film covers it. This is part of its Casein ; 
and if skimmed off, it will rise repeatedly. The 
same thing occurs when beans or peas are boiled ; 
and this, with other more searching tests, proves 
the presence in these, of a substance chemically 
identical with milk-curd. Pereira gives the 
amount of legumin in peas at about .14, in 








* This method of expressing percentage is preferred on 
account of its brevity. 
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garden beans .11, in the kidney bean .21, and in 
lentils .37. Hence, with a due mixture of other 
necessary alimentsry principles, as we shall 
hereafter see, these vegetables are all highly 
nutritious, and therefore a very valuable, as 
well as economical, form of food. 

The true muscular substance (syntonin) being 
essentially solidified albumen, is reconverted in ~ 
digestion into the fluid form, and so again be- 
comes fitted to take part in nutrition. Of lean 
beef it forms .19—of the same perfectly dried .84 5 
of the dried flesh of the haddock and herring .92’ 
of the salmon .78, and of the eel .44. This mus- 
cular substance has generally been termed fibrin, 
and Johnston still gives it that name; but the 
investigations of chemistry are compelling most 
physiologists to abandon the idea that muscle- 
substance is identical with the coagulating prin- 
ciple (fibrin) of the blood,—a fact to which allu- 
sion hes been already made. Nerve-tube and 


| animal cell-membrane have doubtless the same 


origin and destination as syntonin. 
It should have been mentioned in the proper 


| place, that the tea-leaf contains a large pro- 
tion, in quantities varying from .09 to .34; the | 


portion, about .25 of albuminous material. Lit- 


| tle of this, however, is extracted in the ordinary 


steeping ; and it is doubtful whether any method 


| could be devised that would present us with the 
| nutritive element, without giving us at the same 


time an undue quantity of the tannic acid of the 
leaf, with all the evil of its astringent action, 
Dried mushrooms contain .56 of albuminous mat- 


| ter, and dried cauliflower .64. These are, there- 
| fore, highly nutritious. 


If. Gevatix. The allied forms are Chondrin 


| (cartilage-substance), and, it is believed, Fibrin. 


For reasons stated in the last article, this is 
deemed a very unimportant class of aliments; 


| and it does not require farther consideration at 
| this point. 


We shall, in our next, complete our examina- 
tion of the chemical nature of the aliments; and 
shall then speak of their uses in, and their infiu- 
ence upon, the living system. 





WORDS OF CHEER. 


BY HORACE 8. RUMSEY. 
Ox! toiler in life's thorny way, 
Oppressed with many a sorrow, 
Though clouded are the skies to-day, 
The sun may shine to-morrow : 
Though long the intervening night, 
Yield not thyself to sadness, 
For, when appears the morning light, 
Thy heart will leap for gladness. 


Live for humanity and God, 
O'er self be thou victorious, 
Walk in the path which Christ hath trod, 
And thou shalt triumph glorious. 
For him who struggles for the prize, 
The crown which fadeth never, 
The Sun of Righteousness shall rise, 
And shed its beams forever. 


Then on, oh brothers, for the right, 
Toil for a better morrow, 
By love and labor banish night, 
Bring joy to th’ home of sorrow, 
On you Humanity doth call ; 
Ob, let truth’s torch be lighted, 
For in its ray shall error fall, 
And ev'ry wrong be righted. 
Elmira Water-Cure, N. ¥. 
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JAMES OTIS. 
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HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOG- | 


RAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tue balance of the body and brain of Mr. Otis | 


was such as to give a capacity for long life and 
great mental vigor. 
been particularly large, and gave to the mind 
an unusual degree of impulse and excitability. 


The chest appears to have | 


He possessed an unusual degree of self-reliance | 


and independence, combined with a high moral 
principle. With such an organization, he should 
be known for his uncompromising adherence to 


truth and justice, and bitter enmity to unprinci- | 


pled men. 


He was a man of very superior tal- | 


ent, combining rapid intuitions with profound | 


investigations. 

His organization indicates that nature de- 
signed him torule. He could never have been 
subjected to arbitrary power, but would rather 


be a victim to oppression than yield his inde- | 


pendence and conscience. 

He was qualified to exert a very powerful in- 
fluence over the minds of men, and, by stirring 
eloquence, would sway the masses almost irre- 
sistibly, while his profound logic, based upon 
indisputable facts,—his frank avowal of his sen- 
timents—the purity of his motives—his gener- 
ous regard for the common good, at the expense 
of his own pecuniary interest, commanded the 
respect and admiration of all who were the 
friends of free thought, and would alarm and 
excite the enmity of tyrants and their partisans. 

His faults were redeemed by a nobleness of 
purpose, and will be overlooked when compared 
with his numerous virtues. 


His whole organization indicates a disposition | 


to do something on a large scale, and great 
power of concentration to an important object. 
He may not appear to accomplish anything for 
years, but in the end it will be seen that his life 
was well spent, and that future generations were 
to reap the fruits of his labors. 

The direction in which the talent of such a 
character as this would be displayed depend 
much upon circumstances, from the fact of his 
having varied capacities; his watchful mind, 
however, marks him for public service,—and in 
a democratic government of moral elevation, 


where stern honesty and real patriotism was | 
appreciated, he would be very likely to find his | 


way to an important and responsible situation. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

“Otis was a flame of fire. With a promptitude 
of classical allusions, a depth of research, a 
rapid summary of historical events and dates, a 
profusion of legal authorities,a prophetic glance 
of his eyes into futurity, and a rapid torrent of 
impetuous eloquence, he hurried away all before 
him. American Iadepéndence was then and 
there born.” 
of the power and influence of James Otis, by 


We are indebted for the use of the above portraits to Messrs. 
Peers ano a @, publishers of the work entitled “ Our Coun- 
t ymen: or, Brief Meme yire of Eminent americans,’ 
evo, The we ~- contains over one hundred portraits of the most 
ais atin ncuished “Amatenn ebaracters, with biographical sketches of | 
some three bundred more, It ts got up iu fine style, and deserves 
en extensive circulation. Price $1 25. 


Such was the expressed estimate | 
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| John Adams, when writing of that early patri- 
ot’s great speech against Writs of Assistance, 
before the General Court of Massachusetts. He 
was the son of Colonel James Otis, of Barnstable, 
and was born there on the 5th of February, 1725. 
He was educated at Harvard College, where he 
was graduated in 1743. Choosing the law fora 
profession, he studied it under the eminent Jer- 
emy Gridley, and commenced its practice at 
Plymouth when he was twenty-one years of age. 
Two years afterwards he went to Boston to re- 
side, where his talent and integrity soon raised 
him to a front rank in his profession. It was in 
1761 that he made the powerful speech above al- 
| luded to, on which occasion he was opposed by 
his law-tutor, Mr. Gridley, then attorney-general 
of the province. “Every man of an immense 
crowded assembly,” wrote John Adams, “ ap- 
peared to go away, as I did, ready to take up 
arms against Writs of Assistance.”’ The follow- 
ing year Mr. Otis was elected to a seat in the 
Massachusetts General Assembly, and he became 
the head and front of opposition to aggressive 
ministerial measures, in New England. In the 
Colonial Congress of delegates at New York, in 
1765, gathered in consequence of the passage of 
the Stamp Act, Mr. Otis was an efficient mem- 
ber ; and the same year he wrote and published, 
in pamphlet form, a powerful vindication of the 
rights of the colonies. It was re-published in 
| London, and awakened the ire of ministers to 
such a degree that they threatened the author 
with arrest on a charge of sedition. For several 
years, Mr. Otis held the office of Judge Advocate. 
Becoming disgusted with the continually devel- 
oping government schemes to enslave the colo- 
nies, he determined to dissolve all personal con- 
| nection with the crown party, and resigned that 
| lucrative office in 1767. 

Mr. Otis was sometimes unnecessarily caustic 
in the use of his tongue and pen. In the summer 
| of 1769, he published some severe strictures upon 
the conduct of the commissioners of customs, and 
early in September he had a personal affray with 
one of them, named Robinson, and others. Rob- 
| inson struck Otis a severe blow on the head, with 
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deinen; from the effects of which he never 
recovered. His brain was injured, and his reason 
was dethroned. A jury, in a civil cuit against 
the ruffian, awarded a verdict of ten thousand 
dollars damages. Otis had lucid intervals, and 
during one of them, he magnanimonsly forgave 
his destroyer when he craved the boon, and gen- 
erously refused to receive a dollar of the sum 
awarded to him. For many years afterward the 
patriot lived on, with his great intellect in ruins, 
a comparatively useless man, and a deep grief 
to his relatives, None loved him more devoted- 
ly, or grieved more bitterly, than his gifted sis- 
ter, Mercy Warren, and to her hand and voice 
his occasionally turbulent spirit lent a quick and 
willing obedience. When, at times, the cloud 
was lifted from his reason, he talked calmly of 
death, and often expressed a desire to die by a 
stroke of lightning. His wish was gratified. On 
the 23d of May, 1783, he stood leaning on his 
cane, in the door of a friend’s house at Andover, 
watching the sublime spectacle of a hovering 
thunder-cloud, when suddenly a bolt leaped 
from it like a swift messenger from God to his 
spirit, and killed him instantly. In a commem- 
orative ode by the Hon. Thomas Dawes, refer- 
ence to his death is made as follows: 


“ Hark! the deep thunders echo ‘round the skies! 
“On wings of flame the eternal errand flies ; 
One chosen, charitable bolt is sped, 
And Otis mingles with the glorious dead.” 

All through the great struggle for independ- 
ence, to which his eloquence had excited his 
countrymen, James Otis was like a blasted pine 
on the mountains—like a stranded wreck in the 
midst of the billows. It was just as the sunlight 
of peace burst upon his disenthralled country, 
that his spirit departed for the realm of un- 
clouded intelligence. 





MERCY OTIS WARREN. 
HER PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BI0G- 
RAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue Phrenological developments of Mrs. War- 
ren pronounce her as a lady of uncommon 
strength of mind. A healthy and vigorous vital 
organization sustained a large and active brain ; 
hence, she would manifest an unusual degree of 
intelligence, and be deeply interested in grave 
and important questions. 

“She could not confine herself to a narrow 
sphere of thought, but would manifest great 
originality and comprehensiveness of mind. 

The fulness of Causality and Comparison in- 
dicates great strength of reasoning power, an 
inclination to philosophical investigations, as to 
the causes of things. Her plans were, in conse- 
quence, usually successful, and she seldom failed 
in whatever she undertook. 

She was possessed of a vivid imagination, a 
poetic and romantic mind, and a desire to per- 
fect and beautify whatever she touched. 

Animated _only by noble and elevated motives, 
she displayed her talents only in a direction to 
improve and benefit mankind, addressing, as she 
does, their higher qualities, in a style the most 
polished and beautiful, accompanied with a play- 
ful and graceful wit. She exerted an unusual 
degree of influence over the minds of others. 
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Her energy and force of character was mani- 
fested in connection with intellect and the moral 
sentiments, and gave her great boldness in ad- 
vancing new and important ideas, and in defend- 
ing the right against injustice and oppression. 

This balance of mind cannot easily be diverted 
from the subject of its investigation, although 
surrounded by many things calculated to call off 
its attention. Her chief power consisted in her 
ability to comprehend, and to originate ; hence, 
she was less dependent upon external assistance 
than most persons, and showed the strength of 
her judgment, however unfavorable the oppor- 
tunity. 

Her social organs appear to have been large, 
and she was capable of devoted affection. She 
was a great admirer of intellectual men, and, as 
a wife to such an one, rendered invaluable assist- 
ance, but could never have loved a man of infe- 
rior mind. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

James Otis was a noble actor in the earlier 
scenes of the Revolution, and his beloved sister, 
Mercy, equally patriotic in her more limited 
sphere, was a faithful recorder of those acts, and 
of the subsequent events which led to the found- 
ing of our republic. She was the third child of 
Col. Otis, of Barnstable, Massachusetts, and was 
born there on the 25th of September, 1728. As 
eldest daughter, much of her childhood and youth 
were spent in domestic employments, and her 
leisure was devoted to reading and study. Her 
opportunities for education were limited, but she 
found a never-failing source of instruction in the 
conversation and the library of Rev. Jonathan 
Russell, the parish minister. There she read 
Raleigh’s History of the World, and that gave 
her a taste for such practical and important 
knowledge. Her gifted brother, James, was also 
her aid and adviser in literary pursuits; and so 
great was the attachment between them, that 
when the insanity which clouded his intellect, at 
the last, was manifested by ravings, her voice, 
alone, could calm his spirit. At the age of twen- 
ty-six years, Miss Otis became the wife of James 
Warren, a merchant of Plymouth, and a man of 
congenial mind and temper. Her life passed 
happily in alternate employments in domestic 
duties, in needle-work, and in the use of the pen 
in prose and poetry, until the gathering storm 
of the Revolution disturbed the repose of all 
families. Her brother was then uttering his 
noble thoughts in the senate ; and she, too, fired 
with patriotic ardor, labored with her pen in the 
great cause. She was in correspondence with 
most of the controlling spirits of that day, and 
her political opinions were consulted by many 
who gave them vital action in the council and 
the field. Her roof was always a free shelter to 
patriots of every condition, and there D’Estaing 
and other French officers spent many pleasant 
and instructive hours. In 1775 was published 
her satirical drama, in two acts, entitled The 
Group, in which she introduced many of the 
leading Tory characters of the day. It had a 
powerful effect at the time. She early conceived 
the idea of preparing a faithful chronicle of the 
war, and for that purpose she kept a journal, 
from the commencement to the end. After the 
war, her poetical pieces were collected into a 
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entious feelings of the candidate, must be a guide 


| of great importance to the man endowed with 
| the best natural powers of judgment in selecting 
| others for important posts. The success of Napo- 
| leon L., and of Cromwell, was in a great measure 


owing to their choice of men. They were them- 


_ Selves powerful in intellect, and could understand 
| the force of genius. They drew around them 
| kindred spirits, and the splendor of the employ- 


ed reflected itself on the rulers. It was Crom- 


| well who chose Milton for a secretary, and Blake 
| for a commander. 
| Office who was not the best man he could find fit 


He allowed no man to hold 


for it. Napoleon, in his career of conquest and 


| glory, although he himself would be master and 


leader, and Phrenology allows to him the palm 


‘ | of superior intellect. yet chose from the ranks 


MERCY OTIS WARREN. 





volume, dedicated to General Washington. It 


contained her tragedies, The Sack of Rome, and 
The Ladies of Castile. The first was so much 
esteemed, that John Adams, then United Siates 
minister in London, expressed a desire to have it 
performed upon the stage in that city, “before 
crowded houses, for the honor of America.’ 
Her History of the Revolution was published at 
Boston, in three volumes, in 1805, though com- 
pleted several years before. She was then sev- 
enty-eight years of age, and yet possessed much 
of the personal grace and vivacity of mind, men_ 
tioned by Rochefoucault, who visited her seven 
years before. The preface, written at that time, 
shows remarkable mental vigor. Her earnest 
prayer always was, to be spared the loss of her 
mental faculties while she lived, and the boon 
was vouchsafed. When, on the 19th of October, 
1814, her spirit took its flight, her reason was 
unclouded, though its earthly tenement was 
almost eighty-eight years of age. 





“THE RIGHT MEN IN THE 
RIGHT PLACES.” 

WHILE we with the arm of science advocate 
the principle which the country desires to see 
adopted, and point out, as we think, a more de- 
terminate and easy method of judging than any 
which has yet been proposed by administrative 
reformers, it is nevertheless consolatory to see 
so earnest a desire and so general a movement 
to call public attention to the broad principle of 
precedence according to competency. This agi- 
tation must produce an influence on the govern- 
ing powers in making their selections. No men 
are without some discrimination, and men of 
ability can generally form a tolerably accurate 
estimate of the characters of others. It is, there- 
fore, a step gained to have awakened the public 
towards this principle. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the science of Phrenology, which 
takes all points into consideration,—viz., the 
talents, perceptive and reflective, the power of 
execution, and the moral, religious, and consci- 





_ such officers as distinguished themselves by prac- 
| tical ability. 


He was a keen observer, and never 
idle, and he discovered native ability. A Phre- 
nologist might also have chosen the same men 
from their configuration of brain. There are 


| two conditions necessary to success; the one is 


a proper capacity of brain power to undertake 
an office, or fulfil a duty, and another is the op- 
portunity to exercise the faculties. 

The truly executive man will, of course, find 


| some field to exercise his faculties; but if he is 
| not thrown into a position to serve his country, 


he will, in his own sphere of usefulness, exhibit 
those administrative talents which, if brought 


| into play on a wider platform, would excite the 


wonder of the world. In the choice of His in- 
struments in the world, we believe the Almighty 
has always favored those best adapted by their 
native talents for the emergency. We may in- 
stance Moses, David, and Saul, who were chosen 
not for their birth and parentage, but for the 
power of genius and their proper manhood ; 
which being brought into notice, and placed in 
situations of command, effected a purpose which 
has influenced the condition of the world. Now, 
if our rulers were content to ask the assistance 
of Phrenologists, and to seek for men with such 
native power and ability as would, if brought 
into play on a sphere of great usefulness, display 
to the world an originating and independent ac- 
tion, we might hope that, even in this age of me- 
diocrity, the country would acknowledge a David 
or Moses. 

Phrenology and physiology are kindred sci- 
ences, and if men desire to be useful servants to 
their country, and to preserve the talents with 
which God has endowed them, they must obey 
the material laws, and act in such a manner as 
to preserve their health, for the old saying is 
very true, “ Mens sana in corpore sano—a sane 
man ina sound body.” If this maxim were ac- 
knowledged in all its force, there are some men 
in power who would no longer retain situations 
of responsibility ; for however anxious yoo | | 
be to act rightly, and though naturally endow 
with great abilities, they cannot escape from the 
effects of disordered nerves, and they are not 
competent for all emergencies. 

“ Distempered nerves 

Infect the thoughts; the languor of the frame 

Depress the 's vigor.” 
It ought to be the duty of a public servant to at- 
tend to the preservation of his health. The na- 
tion pays him for the use of his talents, and he 
has no right to diminish and waste his energies 
by poisoning the source of their effluence, the 
nerves and brain. 
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CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
DISCIPLINE. 


BY GEORGE COMBE.— CHAPTER VIII. 


Effect of the separate cell, in predisposing the convict for this inetruction—Opinions of Mr. Bart and 
Rev. J. Kingsmill, on its effecte—What treatment is necessary to prepare convicts for Itberstion— 
Systemes parened In State Prison, at Auburn, New York ; in Eastern Penitentiary, Philadelphis ; in 
the Banhe Haus, near Hambui gh. 

Ir we keep the principles now stated steadily in view, we shall be able to 
judge of the real value of the separate cell in yam discipline. It effect- 
ually excludes all external stimuli to the animal propensities of the convict, 
and this is the first step towards reducing them to quiescence. It does not 
remove the internal sources of action, and if the organs be large, and have 
been long trained in indulgence, and the temperament be active, the im- 
prisoned solitary criminal will long continue to riot in iniquity in his im- 
agination, after all means of external gratification have been removed. 
Convicts have confessed this fact to us in conversation, and we have seen 
evidence of it in writing, effected with a pencil, or when this was with- 


drawn, with a pin, and when this also was taken away, with the nail of one | of the first y most carefully selected an they were in matter of general 


of the fingers, cut or bitten to a point,—all applied to the whitewashed 
surface of the cell. This internal activity is subdued by the general lower- 


ing of the tone of the whole nervous system, which ensues from solitary | 
confinement and the absence of external stimuli. But it must never be for- | 
gotten that the same causes are lowering the tone also of the moral and | 


intellectual organs, except in so far as this effect is counteracted by direct 
excitement applied to them. Labor requiring skill supplies this directly 
to the intellect, and in some degree also to the moral faculties, because 
there is a certain excitement of conscientiousness in prosecuting a useful 
task till it is well executed. The intellect acting under the compulsion of 


fear, or even of pure self-interest, will never produce the same quantity | 
and quality of skilled work, as if fear were banished and self-interest ele- 


vated and directed by the sense of duty. Oral instruction also in useful 
knowledge, morals, and religion, if supplied in its living spirit, by a pow- 
erful, active, high-minded, and sympathetic teacher, will prove a powerful 
stimulus to these faculties ; but if it be communicated by a small-brained, 
dogmatic, literal man, it will fall dead on the hearer, if it do not provoke 


him to resistance and contempt. Not a little of the reported mac rg 
e 


criminals and their repugnance to reformation, arises from this source. 1 
convicts who show this spirit are generally men of large and active brains, 
which give a consciousness of power ; and when they are addressed in a 


tone of authority and oracular wisdom by a small-headed pragmatical per- | 
son, they intuitively feel their own natural superiority : contempt for their , 


instructor is excited by his feeble qualities and manner, and resistance is 
enjoyed as a means of manifesting the natural superiority which is fe}t. 


This state of things occurs in schools as well as prisons; and in both, the | 


instructor, utterly unconscious of his own deficiencies, resorts to punish- 


ment as the only means conceivable by him of overcoming what he regards | 


as the wilful contumacy of the prisoner or scholar. We have visited many 


prisons, lunatic asylums, and schools, and wherever we found in authority | 


a man with a large and active brain, not deficient in the animal region, but 
more largely endowed with the moral and intellectual organs, we saw that 


he commanded his prisoners, patients, or pupils, by words of kindness, | 


sympathy, and reason, under the influence of which, criminal passion, dis- 


eased excitement, and petulant mischievousness, vanished like phantoms | 
under the radiance of a powerful sun. They were not extinguished in a | 
single day ; but the ruler thus constituted was a moral power fitted by | 


nature to abate them, and one which, if assiduously and continuously ap- 
plied in favorable circumstances, would ultimately call the higher powers 
of the inferior or diseased minds into a state of permanently healthful ac- 
tivity, to the full extent which their development of brain rendered poasi- 
ble. Mr. Brebner, of the Glasgow Bridewell, was such a man; and a woman 
of like nature may be seen in Mrs, Caroline Chisholm, who commands, as if 
by a spell, many wild and untrained emigrants to the Australian shores. 
Having this experience before our eyes, we cannot read without pain such 
sentences as those of Mr. Burt, which are too frequently reproduced in the 
reports of other prison authorities. “By some,” says he, “ this (the sepa- 


rate) —— of imprisonment will be borne long—to many it will be exces- | 
rksome at first ;—they will then become somewhat habituated to it; | 


sively 
but in a third period, a feeling of uneasiness will supervene ; and towards 
the close of a sufficiently protracted term the punishment will, in a large 
ym gg er of cases, tell with 


twelve months are not sufficient. This is proved by the results at Penton- 
ville.”—p. 54. The real physiological import of the representation here 


given is that the nervous system has been reduced to such a state of feeble- | 
ness that the faculties are no longer capable of acting with energy; and | 
despondency and extreme nervous sensitiveness have been produced: we | 
state this from positive observation and unquestionable testimony. When | 
introduced unexpectedly into the cell of a prisoner in this state, we have | 


seen him fall into a state of nervous agitation by the mere impression which 
a stranger’s presence produced on him, exactly resembling that which may 
be observed in a recluse nervous woman, when a visitor unexpectedly in- 


trades. The Governor of the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania in- | 


formed us that certain prisoners, after long separate confinement, become 
so nervous and so feeble in mind, that they dread the day of liberation, and 


great effect ; the power of endurance will | 

ave been expended, and the stubborn will bent or broken. dnd then | 
the punishment will have done its work. But for an extensive development | 
of this exhaustive power, for the great bulk of hardened offenders, nine or | 
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are painfully excited as it approaches. They feel themselves no longer fit 
to encounter the struggles of a liberated destitute prisoner’s condition in 
ordi society. 

e same subject, the Rev. J. Kingsmill, chaplain of Pentonville 
Prison, in his tenth annual report (p. 28), says :—“I had my misgivings 


| that the reformation effected under such complete separation from the 


temptations of life would not prove to be of a permanent character.” In 
this he was quite right, because, as soon as the weakened organism was 


| strengthened by restoration to liberty, the state of depression mistaken for 


reformation, would vanish. He proceeds: “J feared the long continuance 
under a system of restraint, physical and moral, would be followed by a 
reaction, where there was not a real change of heart by the Holy Spirit.” 
If he means that the Holy Spirit, invoked by the chaplain, overrules and 
sets aside, by supernatural operations, the laws which the same Spirit has 


| impressed upon the organism of man, we dissent from the conclusion. Mr. 


Kingsmill continues :—“ However this might be, I thought I saw distinctly 
marked effects of separate confinement of such a character as to put out of 


| the question the idea of its exclusive application for a lengthened period, 


as a sole or the greater part of a convict’s treatment. Among the convicts 


health, age, crime, and sentence—there was an undue proportion, as you 
(the directors of the prison) are aware, of mental disturbance and excite- 
ment, from insanity downwards to a sort of indescribable nervous or bys- 
terical condition, which was partly observable in the prison, but much more 
80 on board ship, where a large proportion were seized with convulsions. 


| This was the case in the Sir George Seymour. In. the Stratheden, which 


next sailed with our prisoners, as many as twenty out of one hundred were 
80 affected, but none of the convicts on board frem other prisons (in which 
separate confinement was not the rule), as I reported at the time to the 
board.”’—p. 28. 


Here, then, are the chaplain and assistant chaplain apparently contra- 
dicting each other regarding the sanitary and reformatory effects of the 
Pentonville discipline ; but if, instead of confining ourselves to the princi- 
ples of theology, we call in the aid of physiological science and experience, 
we shall at once give the preference to the testimony of Mr. Kingsmill. 

These facts show that separate confinement can be beneficially applied 
only sparingly, and under certain important alleviations, and, moreover, 
that its effects will be very different on differently organized convicts, It 
should be administered, therefore, in conformity with the laws of physiology, 
and by persons instructed in these laws, and trained to observe and com- 
prehend their operation in the case of the mental functions. 

To prepare convicts for liberation, they must be trained to act virtuously, 
from their internal emotions and convictions, under the temptations of social 
life. At this stage of the problem innumerable difficulties present them- 
selves, which have been, and we venture to predicate will continue to be, 
absolutely insurmountable, while the physiology of the brain is ignored. 
These will be better understood when we have considered the sources from 
which they spring. Convicts having an active temperament and stroig 
animal prepensities, which they have been accustomed to indulge, consti- 
tute magazines of moral contamination in a prison. Their moral and intel- 
lectual organs being relatively smaller, and the cultivation of these having 
been superseded by that of the inferior feelings, they have no emotions and 
no ideas except those related to obscenity, fraud, violence, debauchery, and 
depredation. Their brains, from their native energy, act even in solitude ; 
they revel in the conception of objects and scenes calculated to gratify their 
propensities ; and, while in the social circle of their fellow-convicts, they 
pour out torrents of descriptions of their vicious enjoyments, and incite 


their own faculties, and those of the listeners, to seek in these parrativesa | 


pleasing stimulus and a consolation amidst the severities of their lot. Most 
truly does Mr. Burt say that “ their heads and hearts are filled with licen- 
tious ideas and criminal passions,” and that “ these springs must be dried 
up by degrees.’’ But all criminals are not vicious to this extent. There 
are many who have fallen victims to neglected education, bad example, 
and unfavorable circumstances, whose natural qualities are still respect- 
able, and these should be saved from the pain and demoralizing influence 
of listening to the confirmed blackguards. In the great majority of cases 
the development of the brain, and the previous history of the individuals, 
would furnish the means of discriminating and separating these classes. 
With both, the se te cell should be used as a means of subduing the 


over-activity of the propensities, wherever that over-activity exists ; but 
when this is accomplished (and Me these oe periods will be required in 


different cases), the culprit should introduced into a social circle, and 
there his instruction in knowledge, and his training in a useful occupation 
and in virtuous actions, should proceed. The great difficulty is to discover 


| a social circle adapted to the purposes of reformation. The systems of the 


Dartmoor and Portland prisons seem framed with very little regard to the 
gy here insisted on. The men live and labor in each other’s society, 

t there is no adequate provision to prevent the contamination which we 
have described ; moreover, the labor is in a very slight de calculated 
to improve the moral and intellectual condition of the prisoners. Every 
movement and effort is regulated by strict discipline, and Colonel Jebb cer- 
tifies that this is effectual in maintaining order and industry in the gaols ; 


| but the question in which we are chiefly interested is—What will supply 


the place of this external force when the convicts are restored to the temp- 
tations of common life? The various systems of prison discipline which 
have been tried in this and other countries have been attempts to solve this 


| question. We shall briefly advert to a few of these. 
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In 1816 a great State prison was commenced at Auburn, a beautiful small 
town in the western part of the State of New York. It was built on the 
plan of a hollow square, inclosed by four walls, each 500 feet long. During 
day the convicts labor at trades in large workshops, under the close inspec- 
tion of officers specially appointed to prevent them from conversing. They 
breakfast and dine in a large hall, and march to and from it and their cells 
and workshops, in the lock-step, which prevents them stopping or com- 
municating. After working-hours they are locked up in separate cells, 
where they receive some degree of moral, religious, and intellectual instruc- 
tion. We visited the prison, accompanied by Mr. Seward, the Governor of 
the State of New York, inspected all its details, and saw 650 convicts dine 
in the hall. They sat at narrow tables, arranged like the seats in the pit of 
a theatre, the convicts at one table looking on the backs of those seated at 
the table before them. The officers of the prison were stationed in the 
open passages, looking them fully in the face to watch them and prevent 
communication. Not an audible word was spoken : Governor Seward, how- 
ever, mentioned that all the efforts of the officers to prevent communication 
were expended in vain ; the ingenuity of the prisoners baffled them ; and 
he said, “ You perceive our position at this moment ; we stand where not 
one of the convicts can see us ; we speak so low that they cannot hear us, 
and we came into the hall after they were all seated, so that they cannot 
have observed us as we entered : nevertheless, every man in the hall knows 
that the Governor of the State is present ; I discover it in their agitation 
and in the efforts which the officers are making to suppress communication ; 
how they acquire and convey the intelligence I cannot discover; but the 
officers confirm a, ly etry that they do know the fact of the Governor 
being present.”” Mr. Seward pointed to this occurrence as an example of 
the difficulty of preventing communication, and all prison authorities ac- 
knowledge that, wherever it exists, a corrupting influence is present. The 
convicts appeared healthy, and no mentionawas made of nervous diseases 
affecting them. 

This prison, therefore, combined the elements of instruction in trades re- 
quiring intellectual skill ; of association under a rule restricting communi- 
cation, to obey which required a certain exercise of moral self-control, cal- 
culated to strengthen the moral faculties ; while, by entire separation dur- 
ing night, and by rigid discipline, it excluded, as far as possible, objects 
calculated to excite the propensities. It professed to give also moral and 
intellectual instruction. The points in which it failed were,—reliance on 
physical in place of moral means of governing ; and the preference given 
to the punitive over the reformatory principle, in fixing the object of the 
treatment. The discipline was maintained by the lash, and the restraint on 
communication by the superintendence of officers, who acted not as moral 

ardians, but simply as detective police, whose duty it was to observe 

‘aults and hand over the offender to the punishing authority. The system 
pursued here, and also at Sing-Sing, the other great convict prison of the 
State, had been devised by Captain Lynds, a brave officer of the army, who 
was appointed to carry it out, as superintendent, at Auburn. His leading 

rincip!e was the same with that advocated by so many prison authorities 
in England,—that convicts are sentenced to be punished, and that severity 
and suffering are the grand means of reformation, or at least of deterring 
others from crime. He acted so energetically on his own convictions, that, 
just before our visit, public sentiment had rebelled against his severities, 
and he was dismissed. The discipline of this prison, therefore, never has 
satisfied the public demands in preventing crime, either by deterring or by 
reforming offenders. 

We have already mentioned the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania : 
in it complete separation for the whole period of the sentence, frequently 
two, four, and up to ten years, or for life, was enforced ; the convicts were 
instructed in trades, in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and in morals and 
religion. The consequence was, that although softened, instructed, and 
apparently improved, yet, after these long periods of confinement, the pris- 
oner returned to society with his whole nervous system, including his men- 
tal organs, animal, moral, and intellectual, increased in susceptibility, but 
lowered in strength, and so far was this effect carried, that after long iso- 
lation, the individual shrank from liberation, feared the contact of society, 
and recoiled from the efforts which it required. When, in this condition, he 
met with old associates, their influence was rendered irresistible by acting 
on an excitable and enfeebled frame ; he returned to vice, and thence pro- 
ceeded anew to crime, undeterred by all the suffering he had endured. 
This description applies only to men of the worst class of brains. Under 
every system, many of the best class are permanently cured. Here again 
severity proved ineffectual to protect society from renewed offences, in 
cases where their consequences were most to be dreaded. The causes of 
the failure are obvious to every observer who understands the physiolo 
of the nervous system, and the relations instituted by God between the fone 
and the external world. 


We have visited a prison conducted on widely different principles,—that 
called the Rauhe Haus, near Hamburgh. It is a House of Refuge for young 
persons who have either been condemned by the courts of law for crimes, 
and suffered punishment in the House of Correction, and who afterwards, 
by the consent of their parents, come there for reformation,—for delinquents 
apprehended for first offences, whose parents, rather than have them tried 
and dealt with according to law, subscribe a contract by which they are de- 
livered over to this institution for improvement,—and for children of evil 
dispositions which have threatened to overwhelm them and force them into 
crime, and whose parents voluntarily apply for their admission into it for 
their amendment. We saw one youth of bigh rank in this latter class ; he 





had been sent by his noble nts to the institution as a last resource to 
save him fromva disgraceful career. When we visited it, many years ago, 
it contained fifty-four children, of whom thirteen were girls. It was then 
supported by subscriptions, and the annual cost was 10/. 4s. 10d. for each 
child, beyond the produce of its labor. It was conducted by Candidat 
Wicher, an unplaced clergyman, and bis wife. He had unlimited authority, 
and was the soul of the institution. He was born in the lower ranks of soci- 
ety, and thus knew intimately the feelings, circumstances, and manners of 
the people ; but, endowed with a large, active, and very favorably devel- 
oped brain, he was one of Naiure’s nobility, and was refined, intellectual, 
and gentlemanly in his manners and appearance. The children were taught 
reading, writing, religion, and a trade, and there was a master for every 
twelve of them, who never left them night or day. The establishment con 
sisted of several distinct buildings, none of them ornamental or expensive, 
placed in a field of a few acres. There were neither walls nor fences to 
confine the inmates, and they were restrained entirely by moral influence 
and surveillance. When they behaved ill, they were punished by depriva- 
tion of food, by confinement, or flogging ; but always moderately, as a judi- 
cious parent would chastise his children, 

This institution, we have heard, continues to flourish to the present day, 
and is enlarged and improved. Its success was reported to us to be com- 
plete in relation to a large number of its inmates, partially so with a 
smaller number, and unsuccessful with a few. As an example of the last 
sort, Mr. Wicher mentioned that several of the boys had laid a plan to burn 
the whole buildings when his wife should be confined, and when they ex- 
pected that his attention would be engrossed by her. Their scheme was 
revealed by one of themselves, and defeated. Mr. Wicher was no phrenol- 
ogist, but he was an acute observer, and mentioned that he had been siruck 
by the flatness of the upper (the coronal) region, and the roundness of the 
lower region of the head, in children who were most remarkable for depray- 
ity ; but he made no use of this fact in his classification or treatment. 

Here, then, were elements in operation which are not generally found in 
English prisons. The idea of using punishment, either to deter others, or 
as a means of reformation, was not entertained ; the chastisements inflicted 
were merely for breach of rules or negligent performance of duty. The 
children were placed at ease in mind and body, a condition indispensable, 
by the constitution of human nature, to all moral improvement. We can- 
not too often repeat, that a state of suffering, when it is induced design 
and for the sake of making its victim miserable, tends to excite the anim 
propensities, and even to enlist the moral sentiments in rebellion against 
the tormentor, but never can become the basis of moral reformation. The 
suffering connected by Nature with a wound or a broken limb has a totally 
different character and object. It is calculated to induce the patient to 
avoid disturbing the healing process commenced by her in the injured parts ; 
the condition of rest being indispensable to its success. The pain is not 
introduced simply to punish him for the offence of damaging his body, al- 
though incidentally it gives him a motive to avoid such catastrophes in 
future. In like manner, if, as was done here, we succeed in impressing the 
offender with the moral conviction, that the treatment to which he is sub- 
jected has for its sole aim his own subsequent well-being, he will not feel 
the restraints, self-denial, and efforts, however great, which it may cost him to 
work out his reformation, as injuries or gratuitous inflictions of suffering ; 
but will view them as the conditions attached by Nature to the process of 
his restoration. The pain felt by the drunken convict when the stimulus of 
alcohol is withdrawn is severe and crushing : but place him in a moral in- 
stitution ; convince him that the pain is the commencement in his organism 
of a process of recovery from countless injuries inflicted on it by his evil 
habits ; encourage him to bear the suffering bravely ; mitigate its motaniy | 
by all salutary means; and give him confidence that Nature will remove it 
when the cure is accomplished, and will um the pain by the positive 
enjoyment of a healthy action of the now aching organism,—and this disci- 
pline will cure his drunkenness, and with it his tendency to crime, by im- 
proving at once his physical and moral nature. But the English gaoler 
addresses his prisoner virtually in this language :—‘‘ You have broken the 
law, and my duty is to inflict on you a certain amount of pain, in order to 
frighten ill-disposed people outside the prison from offending, and to make 

ou feel by suffering that it is a very hazardous thing for you to break the 

aw and come here, eo that when you go out of + you may recollect 
this ever afterwards when disposed to do evil. In order to subdue your 
stubborn spirit, to overcome 2 pew resistance to pane reformed, and to pre- 
pare you to fall in love with religion and virtue, 1 shall make you thor- 
oughly wretched ; the treadmill and the crank-wheel shall exhaust your 
strength till you ache all over with fatigue ; and to add to the bitterness of 
your punishment, your labor shall be wasted—you shall grind only the air; 
you shall live in a solitary cell for years, you shall have painful tasks pre- 
scribed to you, and if you fail to perform them, or if your human nature 
rebel inst this treatment, you shall be stinted in food, be deprived of 
your and forced to lie on the floor, be flogged, and be strapped to the 
wall in a strait waistcoat and high stiff collar.* By these means we shall, 
in spite of yourself, convert your wicked heart into one of Christian love, 

our idle habits into those of industry, your hatred of the law into dread of 
ts terrors,and your contempt for courts of justice, magistrates and gaolers, 
into profound reverence for them, excited by your experience of the wisdom 
displayed in effecting your reformation ; and you sball learn to love us all 
for the merciful severity with which we have dealt with you !” 


* Seo the Reports of the late inquiry into Governor Austin’s management of the Borough 
Gaol of Birmingbam, in the “Dally ews” of September, 1858. 
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This is a strong but essentially just representation of the principles of 
oo Prison Discipline as embodied in the work of Mr. Burt, and practi- 
eally exemplified in the great majority of our prisons. It is, in our opinion, 
fundamentally wrong, and springs from a certain degree of barbarism which 
still lingers in the public mind, rendering it unconscious and incredulous of 
the superior efficacy of moral over animal force as a means of attaining the 
objects aimed at in criminal jurisprudence. 

In the next place, in the Hamburgh institution now described, not only 
were objects and circumstances which are calculated to rouse the animal pro- 
pensities, sedulously removed, but an adequate stimulus was continuously 
applied to the moral and intellectual faculties, so as to keep them habitually 
active. The organism was kept in health by wholesome food, cheerful exer- 
cise, and useful labor, performed with the will of the individual; and the 
motive power to all this series of beneficial evolutions was supplied by a 
master devoted to every twelve of the inmates. These teachers were men 
possessing brains of large or full size, well developed in the moral and in- 
tellectual regions, and of active temperaments ; men whose hearts were in 
their work. They were attracted to it by inclination, and not by the love 
of mere pecuniary emolument. Here, then, was provided that desideratum 
which is generally wanting in English prisons—external moral stimulus, 
furnished by the constant presence of a moral and intellectual instructor and 
guide, whose influence supplied that which is the characteristic want of the 
criminal mind, namely, internal spontaneous action of the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties. Until this action shall have been established and become 
habitual, there will be no security for reformation ; and, by the laws of our 
organism, it cannot become so in ill-constituted brains, except by the long- 
continued application of an external stimulus, directly related to the organs 
on which it depends. 

Reformatory institutions similar to that now described, have long been in 
operation at Mettray, in France ; in the canton of Berne, in Switzerland ; 
at Valencia, in Spain ; and, we believe, in other places on the continent ; 
and they have all been attended with a far larger measure of success than 
the English prisons can boast of. Captain Maconochie, in his “ Penal Dis- 
cipline” says :—* Our Government, strong and wealthy, has adopted force 
as its principle, in dealing with its criminals—built magnificent prisons for 
them, organized costly systems of separation and other nullities, and been 
defeated ; crime having not relatively diminished under its rule, and the 
re-committals to its best prisons averaging, as already stated, from 30 to 35 

cent., and in two remarkable cases, of men from Perth and boys in 
iverpool, rising to 60 and even 70 per cent. While Spain, weak and poor, 
has, perhaps accidentally, confided its criminals at Valencia to a man of true 
practical genius and humanity, and given him only an old convent to keep 
them in—which he has almost rebuilt with prison labor alone—introduced 
into it above forty different trades, from among which he allows each pris- 
oner, on entering, to choose his occupation, as taste or supposed interest, 
or capacity, can guide him—reformed and discharged in nine years, from 
1840 to 1849 (to which last period alone I have his returns), 8596 prisoners, 
of whom, in the same period, only 16, who had served their complete time 
with him ( Reincidentes que estinguieron sus condenas en este establecimento) 
appear to have been re-committed to him.* 

“ Let us compare this result with the late exposures in Birmingham prison, 
in which, in two years, there were as many attempts at suicide, many of them 
successful, as in nine years there were here re-committals. The contrast is 
too painful to dwell on ; but it cannot fail to strike even the most superficial 
reasoner, and inspire him with a wish to trace such opposite effects up to 
their respective causes. There seems no doubt whatever that the difference 
arises from the great use of force in the one case, and of persuasion in the 
other ; as also the little importance attached in our English prisons to the 
interesting of criminals in their labor, and the great value so much more 
wisely set on this object, by Colonel Montesinos, the governor of the pris- 
on.’’—-pp. 8 and 9. 

Captain Maconochie quotes largely from one of his reports ; but we must 
confine ourselves to a few sentences. “I have sought, by every means, and 
at any cost,” says Colonel Montesinos, “ to extirpate in my prisoners the 
lamentable germ of idleness, and to inspire them instead with a love of la- 
bor.” ‘“ Repeated experiments convinced me that what neither severity of 
punishments nor constancy in inflicting them could exact, the slightest per- 
sonal interest will a obtain. In different ways, therefore, during my 
command, I have applied this powerful stimulant ; and the excellent results 
it has always yielded, and the powerful germs of reform which are con- 
stantly developed under its influence (desarrollan se a su impulso), have at 
length fully convinced me, that the most inefficacious of all methods in a 
prison—the most pernicious and fatal to all chance of reform, are punish- 
ments carried the length of harshness.’’—p. 10. 

We are glad to perceive that the system of humanity has been tried at 
least in one instance in England, and that it has also been in some degree 
successful. Mr. E. Carleton Tufnell, one of the Government Inspectors of 
Schools, in a Report, dated July, 1853, addressed to the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education, describes an establishment conducted by the Philanthropic 
Society, for the reformation of juvenile offenders. In 1849 the institution 
was removed from London to Redhill, a farm of 133 acres, situated near 
Reigate. “Two main objects,” says Mr. Tufnell, “were contemplated by 
the removal of the institution to the farm at Redhill. First, it was thought 
that agricultural work afforded more likely means for the reformation of 
habits and for implanting an industrial character, than manufacturing occu- 








* We doubt the possibility of thoroughly reforming so & proportion of criminals, and 
suspect thatsome may have re-ap before the criminal tribunals in other parts of Spain. 





pations, in which the children must necessarily be massed together in con- 
siderable numbers. Secondly—and this was by far the most important part 
of the scheme—it was intended, instead of keeping them in one large un- 
divided establishment, to separate them into distinct families or households, 
each under one head, who should be responsible for all the members of the 


family. It was thought that more individual superintendence, and more 
kindly domestic influence, might thus be substituted for the ordinary me- 
chanical and formal discipline that necessarily prevails when large numbers 
are congregated together. 

“The boys who compose’ the school, 178 in number at the date of my 
visit, may be divided into three classes. First, there is the voluntary class, 
who come entirely of their own free will, consisting of youths tired of a 
life of vice and crime, and wishing to reform. Secondly, there is the com- 
puisory class, being boys who have been sentenced to transportation, and 
have received a pardon conditional on their submitting to the regulations 
of this establishment. Thirdly, there is the class sent by their parents or 
immediate relatives for reformation, and who may be said to be compul- 
sorily detained, so far as the parental control may be considered compul- 
sory. For this latter class a payment, usually 5s. per week, is asked ; but 
in the case of poor parents much less is taken. Every youth received is 
criminal, and has been convicted, except a few received as children of con- 
victed parents ; and in two or three instances boys have been admitted 
simply to save them from the consequences of a course of criminality, to 
which they had become addicted. 

“ The inmates are divided into four separate households, which are in a 
great measure kept distinct, each wader a superintendent, responsible only 
to the resident chaplain, who is supreme director of the institution, subject 
of course to the committee, who meet every fortnight. Two of these 
households consist of fifty each ; one embraces sixty of the older lads, and 
the fourth contains twenty lads employed in the stable, cow-house, and 
farm-yard, who are changed for others at the beginning of each month. 
The class of sixty is considered too large, and it is intended to diminish it, 
and to add to the farm-yard class of twenty. 

“ As it is considered that the chief cause of the past offences and immor- 
ality of the inmates is the want of steady habits of industry, by far the 
greater portion of their time is devoted to hard work, in which they are 
generally engaged from nine to ten hours daily. Each lad receives for his 
labor a payment varying from ld. to 3d. per week, according as his work 
is well or ill performed ; but, wherever it is possible, he works by task. 
This latter mode appears by far the best for implanting industrious habits, 
and I can bear testimony to the energy and good will with which the labor 
appears to be performed. Many of them, during my visit to the school, 
were engaged in brickmaking, which is one of the most laborious occupa- 
tions to which a laborer can be put, and I never witnessed a heartier exhi- 
bition of unremitting industry. While at work they are scattered over the 
premises in small parties under industrial superintendents, it being deemed 
an important object to prevent the congregating in large numbers, which, 
with this class, often leads to immoral conversation. Every boy attends 
school for three hours on five mornings in each fortnight, in addition to 
the evening reading, and to the extra schooling of very wet days, when the 
usual employments on the farm are interrupted. 

“The punishments ist of confi nt in light cells, and of flogging, 
which last, however, is very rarely inflicted, not oftener hitherto than once 
in five or six months, and only for disgraceful offences. 

“Tattended the schools during the hours of instruction, which is imparted 
directly by the masters, with no aid from monitors or pupil-teachers, which 
are inapplicable to schools of this description. The masters appear com- 
petent to their work, but owing to the neglected state in which most of 
the lads enter the institution, the standard of acquirement is very low. 
Of 150 who were admitted last year, fifty could neither read nor write, 
seventy could read and write a little, and only thirty could read and 
write well. There are a few youths of superior education ; but these are 
by no means the best conducted ; and all the teachers concurred in opinion 
that those whose INTELLECTUAL capacity was the highest were not those who 
gave least trouble, or were most trustworthy, but rather the contrary.* 
On this subject the chaplain writes :— 

“*Judging from the boys received into the Philanthropic, their crimi- 
nality does not arise from the want of school instruction. I have had as 
many good scholars as bad ones, and most of those unable to read and 
write have been at school, or rather have been sent to school, and put in 
the ordinary paths of what it has been the fashion to call education. But 
there has been no restraining or impelling force even to keep the boy to 
school, far less to regulate his habits and associations during the hours 
when the school is not opened to him, and when his parents are mostly 
employed and absent from home.’ 

“On these grounds it is obvious that little or nothing is to be learnt 
from an ordinary school-examination of the youths in this institution. 

The school-teachers are all industrial and moral, rather than intellectual 
superintendents ; and their time is chiefly engaged not in giving literary 
information, but in managing the tempers, reforming the habits, and gene- 
rally regulating the dispositions and behavior of those who are placed 
under them ; in other words, their duty is to impart education in its highest 
sense ; and on this, dependence is, as it appears to me, very properly placed 
for attaining the object of the society—the reformation of juvenile offenders. 








* If the heads of these boys were examined, it would be found that their intellectual 
ability was concomitant with a pretty well developed forehead, probably in the lower region, 
and moral deficiency with a low or narrow coronal region. 
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HUGH MILLER, 
OF CROMARTY.* 


Tue biography of the man whose life has 
been one long struggle with necessity cannot 
be uninteresting, especially to those who are 
now, in their youth, laboring, as he did in his, 
under an ever-present or a self-imposed necessity. 
They may gather strength for the conflict by con- 
templating his career, and by remembering that 
necessity, stern, unbending, uncompromising ne- 
cessity disciplines individuals, races and nations, 
compels them to increase their mental and physi- 
cal capacities, and thus enables them to arrive at 
the ultimatum of their abilities, and fits them to 
act well their parts in the great drama of the 
world’s history for which an all-wise Omnipotence 
has created them. _ Hence the value of the re- 
corded lives of men of character, men who have 
felt all the foree of that divine truism, “ self- 
made or never made.” 

But it is not wisdom in us to be ever contem- 
plating the characters of the great, even as it 
would be folly for the astronomer to direct his 
telescope unceasingly at the sun. It is the sun 
which suggests the theory, and the nebule which 
confirm it; it is the sun which pours forth the 
dazzling, blinding light, and the stars which beam 
it back in milder, kindlier radiance. And thus 
in studying the purely human, we learn from the 
great what wondrous power humanity possesses, 
and then we learn from the small the origin of 
this power, and the secret of the success which 
attends its exercise. 

Hugh Miller stood upon the threshold of ma- 
turity an undeveloped man. From this stand- 
point let us look backward into his youth, and 
forward into his maturity. Knowing what he 
was, we learn why he became what he is, and it is 
to the aggregated philosophy of such lives that 
we are indebted for our knowledge of the phi- 
losophy of all life. At the age of seventeen he 
was apprenticed to a master-mason, the husband 
of his maternal aunt. Allured by the habits of 
his companions, and not unlikely by his own 
strong nature, which delighted in exhilaration 
and enjoyment, he fell into the habit of dram- 
drinking, and went home one night intoxicated. 
He tried to read his favorite book, the Essays of 
Bacon, but found he could no longer master the 
sense. Says he: 

“ The condition into which I had brought my- 
self was, I felt, one of degradation. I had sunk 
by my own act, for a time, toa lower level of 
intelligence than that on which it was my privi- 
lege to be placed; and though the state could 
have been no very favorable one for the forma- 
tion of a resolution, I in that hour determined 
never again to sacrifice my capacity for intel- 
lectual enjoyment to a drinking usage, and, by 
God’s help, I was enabled to hold by the determi- 
nation.” Pp. 151, 152. 

Here was the turning point of Hugh Miller’s 
destiny, and here let us pause a moment and con- 
sider his boyhood, youth, and present condition, 
before we look onward into his future career. 
Hugh Miller was born October 10th, 1802, of an 





* My Schools and Schoolmasters; or, the Story of my 
Education. By Hugh Miller. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1854. 
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ancestry which, for more than a hundred years, 
had been composed of bold, daring buccaneers — 
men of great influence in their peculiar spheres, 
every one of whom for more than a century be- 
fore Hugh’s birth had been wrecked many times 
and finally lost at sea. Hugh’s own father, who 
had inherited all the rude virtues and but few of 
the vices of his race, did not escape the family 
death, for, when Hugh was five years old, he was 
drowned by the foundering of his little barque 
while returning from a voyage to the Hebrides. 
Thrown thus early upon the care of a sickly 
mother, he spent the years of childhood in a 
freedom from restraint which allowed his powers 
to educate themselves, and to develop those 
habits of self-reliance which, while native to his 
nature, still gained so marked an ascendency in 
his character as to become the mainsprings of his 
after-success in life. He learned his letters by 
studying the sign-posts of his native place, and 
from this beginning spelt his way on, by the as 
sistance of the village school-mistress, through 
the Shorter Catechism, the Proverbs and the New 
Testament, and then entered the Bible-class ; and 
it was not until this time that he discovered 
“that the art of reading is the art of finding 
stories in books.” From this time onward his 
intellectual appetite grew with his growth and 
strengthened with his strength, until he had read 
every book to be found in the houses of the vik 
lage of Cromarty. In early youth he went to 
live with two uncles of his, men of rare charaeter, 
who early perceived and developed the uncom- 
mon parts of their harum-scarum nephew. The 
section around his new home was wild and un- 
cultivated, bordering upon a broad arm of the 
sea, and presenting to its restless waves high, 
rocky bluffs, which were hollowed into deep, 
wild caverns. In these caves and on these bluffs 
and through these dark ravines the untamed boy 
roamed at will, learning the alphabet of the 
science he was destined to enrich so nobly. He 
attended the village Grammar School and com- 
menced the study of Latin, but as his teacher 
failed to show him that the noble language was 
the vehicle of noble thought, he abandoned it in 
disgust, and after a scuffle with his unreasonable 
teacher, left school for the hills and caves and 
more genial instructions of his uncles. But the 
time came for him to decide upon his future 
course, and after mature deliberation and much 
council he determined on becoming a mason, and 
was accordingly apprenticed to the husband of 
his maternal aunt. He was at this time seven- 
teen years old, the inheritor of a bold, daring 
spirit, a keen intellect, refined sensibilities, and 
a generous, genial nature. All these had been 
curbed and directed by an intellectual appetite 
of remarkable natural strength, cultivated by a 
continuous course of study, and habits of keen, 
accurate observation and reflection. 

And now that the boy sits there in his rude 
room in the Highlands, his head resting on the 
page he has vainly endeavored to comprehend,” 
his temples throbbing with the wild pulsations of 
intoxication, what is it that mantles his cheeks 
with a deeper dye, gives the pangs of conscience 
a keener poignancy, and wakes the soul of the 
noble boy to a deep sense of his degradation and 
shame. It is the feeling that he has reduced him- 








self toa level more nearly approaching that of 
the brute, a level where man’s intellectual 
appetite can no longer be gratified by words that 
live and thoughts that burn. 

Thrice blest is that young man whose con- 
science finds a firm and lasting friend in the 
higher mental wants of his nature, whose thirst 
for the right is appeased by deep draughts of 
truth, quaffed from Nature’s overflowing foun- 
tains, which bubble ceaselessly from the rocks, 
and flow in widening, fertilizing streams, through 
the valleys and over the broad plains, towards 
the vast ocean of the eternal, whose crested bil- 
lows sparkle in the horizon which bounds this 
present from the world to come! 

And now that Hugh has triumphed over the 
laborer’s worst foe, let us follow him briefly 
through his obscure wanderings until energy, 
perseverance and an all-conquering will place 
him in the full sunlight of prosperity and fame. 

When indentured to his uncle there was 
merely a verbal agreement between them, and, 
though misfortune compelled the old man to 
break this agreement with his apprentice very 
many times, still the latter remained true to his 
word, and for two years endured every hardship 
which the Highlands afforded, toiling on with 
bleeding hands and failing strength until his ap- 
prenticeship ended, when he received the appro. 
bation of his sternly moral uncles, and, what was 
of far greater solace to him, the approbation of a 
conscience void of offence towards man. 

During the after-years of his maturity he la- 
bored and studied unremittingly, employing 
every leisure hour in endeavoring to solve the 
enigmas presented in the lost languages stamped 
by the footsteps of Time upon the closed volumes 
of nature. While thus engaged at his trade and 
his other studies, he employed his hours of re- 
laxation in labors which are the toil of ordinary 
men. He read much, wrote a great deal, par- 
ticularly in verse, and schooled his pen in every , 
exercise of thought-embodiment. He spent a 
number of months in Edinburgh, and there, from 
the peculiar nature of his employment, laid the 
foundation ofa pulmonary difficulty from which he 
never afterwards entirely recovered. He returned 
home to recruit his broken health, and carved 
tombstones for the villages of Cromarty and Inver- 
ness. While at this latter place, he published a 
volume of poems, which fell almost still-born 
from the press. Thus he labored on for fifteen 
years, at the end of which time he entered as a 
clerk in the branch bank at Cromarty, and shortly 
after this latter event married wisely and hap- 
pily. His course from this time was onward and 
upward. In 1840 he became the editor of a con- 
troversial paper named The Witness, which in 
time became a first-class Scotch weekly. During 
his connection with The Witness he wrote a se- 
ries of geological articles, which were fortunate 
enough to attract the notice of the British Asso- 
ciation, and which, in the collected form, com- 
pose his work, “ The Old Red Sandstone.” 

At this point this admirably written narrative 
closes. Its tone is pre-eminently modest and 
healthy. The moral it teaches needs no elaborate 
exposition. The elements of his success were 
CORRECT MORAL PRINCIPLES, &N INSATIABLE INTEL- 
LECTUAL THIRST, and an INDOMITABLE WILL. These, 
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in connection with Hugh Miller himself, made 

him what he now is—the first of Scotch mechan- 

ics, and the first of the world’s philosophers. 
Every young American, especially every me- 


this book, and ponder well the lessons of self-re- 
liance which it teaches. 





DOCTRINE OF WILL. 


BY E. W. GANTT. 

Waar is Will? Those who adopt the old sys- 
tems of Mental Science will probably reply— 
“ Will is the determining power of the human 
mind.” If this answer is correct, let us look at 
the result to which it inevitably leade. If Will 
is the “determining power,’ what is its modus 
operandi? First. Through the other faculties of 
the mind, various motives or incentives to action 
are presented to the Judgment, which decides 
upon their merits according to its intelligence. 
Secondly. After the decision of the Judgment 
has been given, the Will chooses and acts. Are 
wecorrect? If so, what is the nature of the Will, 
regarded as a faculty of the mind? 
First. If the Will makes choice of motives after 
their relative merits have been decided by the 
Judgment, it is a sort of mind within mind ; for 
the act of choice in motives implies the existence 
of Intelligence and Judgment in the choosing 
power. Secondly. If the Intelligence and Judg- 
ment of the mind guide the Will in its action, 
then it is not a “ determining power,”’ but is sim- 
ply a faculty or organ of voluntary motion ; but 
its action does not always harmonize with the 
decisions of the Judgment. In short, if the Will 
acts independently of the other faculties of the 
mind, it must possess in itself many of the attri- 
butes of the mind,—a conclusion ridiculously ab- 
surd ; and if it is influenced by the other facul- 
ties, it is not a “ determining power,” but, as re- 
marked above, an organ of voluntary mot 
a faculty producing voluntary action. We can 
take either horn of the dilemma, as our fancies 
or prejudices may dictate, 


solution of this important problem. A single 


glance assures us that it has not yet recognized | 


the Will as a distinct faculty of mind. We learn 


mental philosophy was applied generally to modes 
of action, and not to faculties actually discovered. 
Viewed in this light, the Will of the old system 
is simply a mode of action, and not a faculty. 
This coincides with the doctrine of Phrenology. 
Will is not a faculty, but simply a mode of ac- 
tion. Man acts in obedience to his mind, as de- 
veloped and manifested in his physical organiza- 


tions ; and his actions may generally be regarded | 


as a certain index of his cerebral developments. 
If he is selfish in all his actions, we may safely con- 


clude that his propensities predominate ; but if | 


he performs the works of a philanthropist, we may 
expect to find a predominant development of the 
coronal and anterior regions of the brain. This 
view of the Will is contrary to the doctrines of 
the past, but it is sustained by every day’s expe- 
rience and observation. 

The relation of this doctrine of Will to the 





We answer: | 








———— eee 


doctrine of man’s free moral agency, will amply 
reward close and laborious investigation. The 
exact relation can be determined only by obtain- 


| ing a correct answer to the following question, 
chanic struggling to educate himself, should read | 


namely: Does man act in harmony with his cere- 
bral development from necessity or by inclina- 


| tion? If his acts are a necessary consequence of 


his development, he cannot be a free moral agent ; 
but if the development merely originates inclina- 
tions which may be governed and not permitted 
to manifest themselves in action beyond the limits 
of their proper sphere of activity, the doctrine of 
free agency rests upon a firmer foundation than 
it ever found while groping its way among the 
old systems of mental science. 

That man can restrain his propensities if he 
will, or if very large and incapable of complete 
control, properly direct them so as to prevent 
their abuse, is as well known to the practical 
Phrenologist, as the corresponding fact of moral 
and religious improvement is to the philanthro- 
pist and Christian ; and there are no exceptions 
to these rules, except in those cases of dis- 
eased or deformed brain, which, it would be con- 
ceded by all, amounts to insanity. 

If, then, as it appears, human actions are not 
the necessary consequence of development alone, 
but simply the fruits of man yielding to inclina- 
tion, the result of development, the foregoing 
Doctrine of Will cannot militate against, but ra- 


| ther confirm, the doctrine of Man’s Free Moral 


Agency. 
Lockport, N. Y., 1855. 





SLEEP. 


Axsour one-third of our existence is spent in 
that state we denominate sleep ; from which we 
infer, that sleep is just as necessary to our con- 
tinued healthy existence, as wakefulness. In- 
deed, continued wakefulness, without sleep, be- 
comes insanity ; and so does sleep, when con- 


| tinued too long, have a tendency to destroy the 
| healthy action of the nervous system. It is evi- 


dently, therefore, a matter of the first import- 


| ance, that our sleep should be so regulated and 
Suppose we now turn to Phrenology for the | 


secured, that it may not be interrupted, neither 
becoming deficient in quantity, nor disturbed 
with unpleasant dreams. In good sound sleep 


| there is no dreaming. We dream only when 
also that the nomenclature of the old systems of | 


there is more or less activity in the cerebral sys- 
tem during sleep; and the portions of the brain 
which are excited during sleep, determine the 


| character of the dream. Sometimes parts of the 


brain become diseased, and in such cases they are 


| easily excited, or it becomes difficult, and often 
| impossible, to produce in them a state of perfect 


inactivity, or sleep. Pressure upon the head 
will often produce cerebral excitement when 
asleep ; wearing tight hats, bands, or caps upon 
the head, and “ doing up the hair,”’ as is the fash- 
ion among females, is often injurious, and pre- 
vents eound sleep. 

Eating full meals, within three or four hours 
before retiring to rest, is often a preventive of 
good sleep. The principal meal should be taken 
in the middle of the day ; and it would be better 
to take it in the morning than at night, as many 
do. We have often cured cases of incubus and 
somnambulism by inducing the persons afflicted 





to eat no supper, nothing after the second 
meal. 

Beds made of down, or feathers, are decidedly 
objectionable, as they induce too much heat, and 
soon become impure, by retaining the effluvia of 
the body, and in this way they bring on nume- 
rous forms of disease. The best bed is made of 
hair, husks, the “everlasting flower,” palm-leaf, 
wool, or cotton. “Comfortables” are liable to 
the same objections made above, and so is too 


‘much bed-clothing of any kind. Besides pre- 


venting the effluvia from escaping from the body, 
too much clothing retards the free circulation of 
the blood, and often produces a numbness or 
coldness in the limbs highly injurious. 

The position of the body in bed is of considera- 
ble importance. Lying with the head turned 
down upon the chest has a bad effect; and cases 
very seldom occur where the head should be ele- 
vated so much on pillows as is often done. 

To insure good sleep, the hours of retiring 
and rising should be observed regularly. 

“ Early to bed, and early to rise, 
If you would be healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 

And to the sleeping-room the light of the sun 
and pure air should have free access. During 
the night, and the coldest weather, the room 
should never be perfectly closed. The bed- 
clothes should be cleanly, and daily exposed to 
the pure fresh air. Unless the room be very 
large, no more than two persons should sleep in 
one apartment together, and on no account should 
the sick and well sleep together, nor should chil- 
dren sleep with the aged. 

No part of the apparel worn during the day 
should be continued upon the system during 
sleep. The better way is to have linen prepared 
in which to sleep, which may be laid aside in the 
morning. From your bed to your bath, and then 
after cleansing the pores, and invigorating the 
system with cold water, the clothing appropri- 
ate to the day is put on, with far more comfort 
and satisfaction than if it had been worn and 
saturated with perspiration during the night. 





EXPERIENCES OF TRAVEL. 


BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 


Tue locomotive blew its shrill whistle, and, 
with hundreds of others, I shook the dust from 
my travelling dress, slung my carpet-bag upon 
my arm, and hastened to leave a crowd, in which, 
probably, there was not one who, 

“Tf I were not (there), would seem to smile the hero!” 
For I fancied some dozen or two were looking 
longingly and anxiously for vacancies, I was 
going to visit a friend whom, a year before, I 
had parted from, in the full flush of health and 
happiness, and my heart beat with a quicker and 
more joyful pulsation, with the hope of meeting 
her again. AsI ascended the steps, I was star- 
tled by the black badge suspended from the bell- 
knob, and I almost trembled as I rang for admis- 
sion. 
“Ts Mrs. W. at home ?” I asked, with a husky 
voice. 

“ Mra. W. is dead,” was the reply. ‘ She died 
last week. Will you walk in? Her sister is 
here.” 
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I seated myself in the parlor, and soon the sis- 
ter appeared. Our meeting was one of silent 
grief for some moments, and then the usual in- 
quiries were made, “ What was the disease of 
which our dear one died ?” 

It was a sad recital, and one that made my 
blood chill with horror, as I contemplated it, and 
thought of the thousands who are hastening to 
the same dark bourn, from whence no traveller 
returns. Oh! could she but return, and tell her 
tale of reckless folly. Would they not believe, 
and turn from the error of their ways and live? 
Alas! no. If they will not believe and hearken 
to the voices of the living prophets, who cry to 
them continually, “ Turn ye, turn ye ; why will 
ye die?” they would not believe, “ though one 
should rise from the dead.” 

Mrs. W. had been married some years, and was 
now, for the first time, to become a mother. 
Full of conscious joy and pride, she entered upon 
her work. For a few months, all was cheerful 
as the first round of marriage bells. But there 
came a time when, according to the fastidious 
notion of our vulgarly modest people, she must 
not be the observed of observers. She absented 
herself from church, then from the social circle, 
then from the street. Altogether, time hung 
heavily upon her hands. The wardrobe of the 
expected stranger must be prepared, and, of 
course, as it was the first, it must be exquisite. 
She wished to do all herself. For how could she 
allow hireling hands to desecrate those sacred 
drapings of the angelic altar that was soon to 
enshrine her best love. Shut up in her close 
room, scarcely giving herself time to rest, she 
plied the embroidery needle, hour after hour. 
What was hegun as a pleasant duty, grew into 
an absorbing pagsion. To the repeated expostu- 
ations of her friends, she replied, “Let me get 
acolth with my work, and then I will take 
more exercise. But I want to finish this, while 
my hand is in.’ On and on, she went with her 
work. Things of beauty grew beneath her fin- 
gers, and she seemed to feel that there would be 
no end to the needs of her little one, and really 
there seemed no end to her labors. Weeks of 
assiduous toil—real toil, bending over the em- 
broidery frame—were bestowed upon one elabo- 
rate garment after another. Her back grew 
weak ; her digestion bad; her mind unsettled ; 
and her whole being unfitted for its mighty 
work. At last, the drawer was full; the time of 
her trial (instead of her deliverance) came. 
Came—and she had neither strength nor courage 
to meet it, and she died. Died—a victim to her 
own want of moral courage to resist a popular 
notion, that women must exclude themselves 
from society, and the popular fashion of loading 
a little infant, that should only be enveloped in 
a simple, soft double gown, in rich embroidery 
and flowers. The babe, too, lived but a few short 
hours, and moaned away its life—too feeble even 
to breathe. Oh! what a home of sorrow and 
sadness had this infatuation—this self-immola- 
tion—this inch-by-inch suicide and infanticide— 
made. The old parents wept, and would not be 
comforted : the young husband wandered up and 
down like one in a wild dream—he could hardly 
be called sane. He who, a year before, was so 
buoyant and full of hope, looking forward to a 





long life of vigorous usefulness, and laying 
ground plans for the future, now walked pale 
and sad, and heart-sore —his home broken up— 
his whole life-current changed and embittered. 
Henceforth he must go into the world with the 
dark shadow of a first love dimming the bright- 
ness of every pathway into which his steps may 
turn. And what hath done all this? An idle 
fashion—a foolish, cruel custom—a mock mod- 
esty, that every one should endeavor to put 
away. It is no argument in its favor, to say it 
was carried to an extreme. When the common 
practices of life and health are turned aside— 
when the harp of a thousand strings is put out 
of tune, can we hope for sweet harmonies? Can 
the body become diseased, and the mind remain 
rightly poised and capable of true dictation? 
Extremes will follow. All who thus abuse them- 
selves by close confinement do not die, neither 
do their children fall victims at birth to the bar- 
barous practice. But there are fond mothers, 
who give up society, and shut themselves in a 
retired room, but grow nervous, fretful and un- 
happy, and their children, if they survive their 
birth, have not constitutions to carry them 
through the ills incident to childhood ; or if, per- 
chance, they escape all these, there is a want of 
harmony in their dispositions, inordinate appe- 
tites and uncontrollable propensities, that may 
be too often traced back to diseased physical or 
morbid mental action ; occasioned by the close 
room and the embroidery needle. Better health, 
strength, and happy tempers in manhood, than 
scollops and knots, vines and leaves, in in- 
fancy. 

Oh! mothers—will ye not think of this, and 
strive more to make the golden harvest-field 
rich and fruitful, than to give mere ornament to 
the first upspring of the bud of life? Many a 
child’s life is sacrificed to the embroidery of its 
blankets and shirts. The Hindoo mother who 
sacrifices her babe to her gods, is an uncivilized 
monster. The American mother who sacrifices 
herself and children, and the happiness and 
peace of a home, to our ruling idol—fashion, is 
a refined Christian lady—a very genteel woman. 








DHusiness. 





Our New Weexty.—It is now nearly a year 
since we commenced the publication of Lirz ILtvstratep 
A FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY JOURNAL. It has already 
reached a fair circulation, and has been widely commended 
a8 a MODEL Famity Newspargen. A new volume will soon 
be commenced, when it will be a good time for present sub- 
scribers to renew, and for new ones to begin. It is deter- 
mined by the publishers to exclude all sickly, ephemeral 
trash and nonsense, and to include sound sense, good 
morals, useful instruction, with the most wholesome and 
agreeable entertainment. The news of the world is given 
each week, together with matters of interest to all classes. 
The Farmer, the Mechanic, the Merchant, the Student, 
and professional man, each and all may find just the thing 
he needs in our well-filled columns. New inventions, and 
useful implements, new books and other publications, new 
discoveries in the sciences, and new markets for trade and 
commerce, will be pointed out and regularly published in 
Lire ILLUSTRATED. J 

In another place we give an advertisement, in which the 
objects of the paper are more fully given. Those of our 
friends who have occasion for a first-class weekly family 
Newspaper, may find it in Lirz Itivstaatzp, 





Tae Lecrurinc Sgason.—We anticipate a 
more vigorous campaign the coming season than ever be- 
fore. All the lyceums and literary institutions throughout 
the country are making unusual preparations for the high- 
est order of intellectual entertainment. Nor can a small 
expenditure of time and money be made to a better advan- 
tage, than in listening to the learned men—the oral teach- 
ers of science and morals, who are qualified by study and 
practice to thus instruct the people. Already, the brothers 
Fow er have received numerous invitations, from Canada 
to Texas, to lecture on their favorite theme. But their field 
of operation must, for the present, be near the metropolis. 
They will visit cities and villages, within easy reach of New 
York by railroad, when other engagements will permit. 
Their terms for single lectures, within a moderate distance 
will be $25, or, for a course of six or more, from $50 to $100’ 
depending on circumstances, Lecturing committees will 
do well to make their arrangements as early as possible, in 
order to avoid disappointment. 


How to Direct Your Lerrers.—Some of our 
correspondents are in the habit of directing letters to one 
or the other individual members of our firm, instead of 
TO THE Firm. This sometimes causes delay and confusion. 
The person addressed may be “out of town,” for a day or 
a week; whereas, if the letter had been directed to the 
Frew, it would have received émmediate attention. There- 
fore, instead of directing to elther of the members per- 
sonally, please direct as follows: Fow.er an> Wxx1s, 808 
Broadway, New York. 


Fruit Trees AND THE Nursery Busrvess.—An 
excellent friend and co-worker, in Western New York, 
writes to the publishers as follows:— 

“T am in the Nursery and Fruit-growing business, having 
chosen it for the love of it, above every other occupation 
for getting a living. I have lots of trees to sell, and as all 
vegetarians and water-cure folks must be fond of fruit, I 
would like to make the uaintance of as many of them 
(by way of trade) as are d 

“But that is not all I want. Having, as I said, a great 
many trees to sell, I want to engage two or three young 
men to help me sell them, and raise more, or to engage in 
fruit-growing separately. I want men of the 
stamp, who have heads and hearts, as well as hands; men 
who can think and feel as well as work: men who are 
attracted to this business, and would engage in it for the 
love of it; who would be themselves loveable and good 
companions, as well as good workers, 

* Now, if there are any among your readers who can 
respond to the above, and will address me at this place, I 
will be happy to communicate with them on the subject. 

“If any want trees, either to plant or sell again, I can 
supply them on favorable terms. Respectfully, 

“Waterloo, N. Y. Vd Coins.” 

[We commend, most heartily, both the man and his 
occupation. Than fruit growing, we cannot foresee, for 
at least twenty years to come, a more useful or profitable 
pursuit. Let young men, and women too, in every town, 
engage in the nursery business !] 


H. B., Marlboro’, N. H.—We have frequently 
cautioned the public against the impostor—Gillette. He is 
a “bad man,” and, we fear, so pre-disposed to vice, as to be 
quite beyond the influence of “ moral suasion.” He told 
you a wicked falsehood when he said he was once a mem- 
ber of our firm. He only imposes upon those who do not 
know him. Our correspondent says of Gillette: 

“Let him go to his own place. Let such a public opinion 
be created, that he shall be ejected from respectable society, 
as any other nuisance, or unclean animal. He passed on 
Keene, where he spent several days gulling the public.” 

The best use such men can be put to, is to enlist them in 
the navy. They would “ran away” and desert, if in the 
army; but, once on shipboard, they would be compelled to 
do duty, and in a time of war, they might be made to serve 
their country. This is the only thing such persons are fit 
for. en! 

C. S. W., Belleville, Mich—If you have any 
transaction with the party first named, we think you will 
regret it. He isa regular swindler. Dr. Buchanan's Jour- 
nal and book are worthy of notice. We do not agree with 
him on all points, and, of course, think our system is n@ar- 
est correct. babes 

G. G. R., Tenn.— What are the religious 
views of Theodore Parker, of Boston?” Read his pub- 
lished works, and judge for yourself. 
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“Wm. McFarland was born in the township of Brigallen, , 
Scotland, June 18, 1803. His father, John McFarland, wasa | 
farmer in comfortable circumstances and distingnished for his 


WILLIAM M‘FARLAND, 
THE LIME-KILN MAN. 


Aut New Yorkers were familiar with the external ap- 
pearance of this singular person. A few brief Phrenologi- 
cal observations will interest the reader. We have had fre- 
quent conversations and discussions with this warped or 


fally insane man. 
The following narrative explains the cause of his derange- 


ment:—A tall, well-built person, standing six feet high— | 
well proportioned, with a fair complexion and a predomi- | 


nance of the motive, mental and sanguine temperaments— 


he was quick, active, and persistent in his mental opera- | 
tions. He had a high but narrow head, in which the social | 


feclings and moral sentiments had the ascendency. His in- 
tellectual faculties were well developed, and fairly cultivated. 


The perceptives were large. He was endowed by nature | 


with rather more than an ordinary amount of kindness and 
integrity, while his selfish sentiments were only moderate. 
Benevolence, Veneration and Conscientiousness were among 
the largest Organs of his brain, while the social group were 
next in volume, and probably fret in activity, especially in 
youth. Had not his social nature been so wickedly violat- 
ed, or had he fully understood the mechanism of his own 
organization, the probabilities are, that he would have sur- 
mounted and overcome the troubles and torments which 
so nearly dethroned his reason, and been spared to fulfil a 
higher mission and destiny while living in this world. 

The cawse of his insanity, it will be seen, was the rever- 
sion of his strong and ardent affection. Many similar cases 
among both sexes may be found in nearly all of our Insane 
Asylums. We believe a remedy will yet be found for such 
canes, as also for the religious maniac. One of the first re- 
quisites would be to put the body of the patient in the 
most favorable condition, with a proper—low—diet, fre- 
quent bathing—especially at the seat of the disease, together 
with much diversion—such as may be obtained by travel- 
ling, amusements, music, ete. But we will leave the dis- 
cussion of this matter with the physicians, and confine our- 
selves at present to the Lime-Kiln Man :-— 


| strong mental 








a 


industry, integrity, andsound judgment. He was a zealous 
High Churchman. On the maternal side was an — 

< organization, though combined with the del- 
icate sensibilities that form woman's chief adornment.-- 
There were two brothers older than William, and a sister 
younger. William, in common with the others, enjoyed 
the advantages of a common school education as then af- 
forded—that is, in winters went to school, and summers 
worked at the plou 

“In his fifteenth year, or thereabout, he was sent to a 
high school, or academy, as it would be termed here, in a 
neighboring township, where he remained some two years. 
Of his scholastic achievements here we are unable to speak. 
Our informant, though, states that from quite a child he 
was remarkable for his controversial ability, and that he 
was often known to demolish the arguments of even the 
oldest heads. His thoughts and method were always very 
clear, and clearly enunc' Mathematics was his favor- 
ite stady. 

“After leaving the academy he assisted on his father's 
farm a year or two. During this time he employed his 
leisure hours in reading and study, and rarely mingled with 
those of his own age in their customary sports and festivi- 
ties. When he was about twenty he assumed the charge of 
a school in a town a few miles distant. It was here oceur- 
red what proved to be the turning point in his life. To 
make the recital short, it he became attached to a 
beautiful blue-eyed maid, that they were betrothed, and 
that she married his brother. 

“Meanwhile numerous were their tender meetings un- 


| der the trysting tree and vows of constancy. Many were 


the sweet tokens of remembrance and letters burning with 
love that passed between them. At length his next older 
brother—named Knox—came to visit him, and was intro- 
duced to his affianced. This brother induced the object of 
his brother's affection to elope with him Crushed in spirit, 
broken in heart, William, the subject of this sketch, turns 


| to go—not home—bat to flee the recollection of his misery. 


The next few years, whither he wandered and how, our in- 
formant could never gather from Mr. McFarland, — 
as he says, he essayed it time and again. It were hardly 
difficult to fancy his poignant grief—as his subsequent ca- 
reer shows that he never outlived this sudden blow to the 


fervent hopes and dreams of his youth. 


In 1830 he appears in New York. His Wo ee 
ly, from 


and long hair make him an object of notice, till fi 

being known to lodge in alime-kiln, he comes to be designat- 
ed the ‘Lime-kiln Man.’ His general career from this time 
to the present is well known. Though he never begged, he 
never refused charity when tendered him. It was supposed 
that he slept in the Park, lumber-yards, etc., in summer, 
and in the lime-kilns in the winter. This is not entirely 
correct, During the past seventeen years he has been a 
constant oceupant of the lime-kiln of Mr. H. B. Knapp, in 
his present place in Fourteenth-street, between Avenues A 
and B, and former place, corner of Avenue B and Second- 
streets. 


“It israrely he has remained away night, either in sum- 
mer or winter. He was there punctually at dark, and in- 
variably went away by daylight. These lime-kilns com- 
prise generally three furnaces, twelve to fifteen feet deep, 
which are filled with the yoy and clam shells, from wh 
the lime is made, and a fire kept beneath them. In the 
winter this fire is kept up without intermission. The top 
of these stacks is level with the street undérneath, and is 
divided into various apartments. 

“ Formerly the ‘ Lime-kiln Man’ made his lodging-place 
on the top of the mouti of one of these stacks, till getting 
one of his hands badly burned, he solicited more secure ac- 
commodations below, which were readily accorded to bim, 
and here he has invariably slept. His mode was to lie on 
slacking lime. Sometimes, when very cold, he would en- 
velope himself, with the exception of his head, in the slack- 
ing material. “e took occasion to visit the place he has 
made his home the last few years, and found it neat, and by 
no means as —- as we imagined. The white 7 - 
ance of every thing gave it a cleanly, if not inviting look, 
and the slacking lime is not as a resting-place as one 
might conceive. The ‘Lime-kiln Man’ took his supper 
here, comprising such food as he had picked up, or as 
been given him during the day. He always hada ly 
supply of newspapers. He read bis Bible, which was his 
invariable companion. His quotations of Scripture were 
remarkable. y-times he occupied in seeming listless 
wanderings through different portions of the city. He vis- 
ited every day, Fulton Market, and, indeed. relied upon his 
visits here for his main supplies of food. He never used to 
ask for food, but there were those who furnished him some 
oe And so with money; he never solicited any, 
though he never refused to accept a proffered donation. 

“ As for his clothes, he was known sometimes to change 
a garment, but he would never give up an article of wearing 
apparel as long as it could be of the slightest use. A wash- 
erwoman he was unquestionably ignorant of. And so he 
lived and died. On Thursday night, the twenty-sixth ulti- 
mo, be slept at his ey and was on his return 
from his cw visit to Fulton Market, when seized 
with the sickness that resulted in bis death. He was taken 
to Bellevue Hospital, where he breathed bis last. 

“ He uttered no word, nor showed looks of recognition, but 
silently his spirit passed to the spirit land. Upon him was 
found an ol Fag ire omens containing two twenty-five 
cent pieces. In his hat were a large number of bits of 
blank paper. 

“The form of the ‘Lime-kiln Man’ was large, bis counte- 
nance expressive ; his mouth denoted his nose was 
straight, bis complexion sallow, and marked with lines of 
care; his showed a strong intellectual organization 
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ote reasoning faculties. His hair was dark, and thi" 
on the top. 
“Now sleeps in Potter's Field the ‘Lime-kiln Man.— 
events and conclusion of his life may be a mystery. 
From occasional indications it isevident he possessed win- 
ning qualities that might have secured him eminence and 
honor. As it is, in the soeming toatiieg of his existence, it 
may be found that when the clouds and shades of the pres- 
ent hour have away under the clear it of infalli- 
ble certainty, the still and noiseless destiny of the * e- 
kiln Man’ worked out its part in the problem of 
humanity as effectually as that of the pro and most fa- 
mous,” 


The Editor of the Picayune, to whose kindness we are 
indebted for the likeness, says of him: — 


“Itis now nearly four years since we encountered this 
eccentric man in Fulton Market. We had often seen him, 
and that morning we determined to vuake his acquaintance, 
for through his tattered garments, his battered hat and ad- 
hering lime, we could see that he was by no means of the 
brotherhood of the ordinary loafer. There was in his face 
a sober seriousness which never relaxed. He had no vicious 
habits whatever, but the contrary. He was tall, with the 
frame of an athletic and handsome man. His long beard, 
in whieh he took no little pride, bung over bis broad chest 
in eful ringlets, and was often the theme of the passing 
artist's admiration, in the sketch-books of many of whom, 
we dare say, will be found portraits of him. On the morn- 
ing in question, we accosted him with—*Good morning, 
sir.” “Good a replied he, in the most respectful 
manner. “Have you fasted yet sir?” said we, uncon- 
sciously adopting his own tone. “No, sir,” said he rather 
slowly. We invited him to join us, an offer which he ac- 
cepted without any extravagant demonstration of thanks, 
but in a simple natural way, as if it were a matter of course. 
Sitting down at the table of one of those little market res- 
tanurants, we complimented him upon his beard. He re- 
ceived it very com ntly, and gave his reasons for wear- 
ing it. “The hair,” said he, “both of the beard and head, 
are the external continuations of the nervous system. Cut 
them off and you weaken their powers, hence diseases of 
the nerves which so frequently attack the face. You might 
with as much propriety pare the nails even with the skin, 
or dam the pores of your body, through which the hurtful 
matter is carried off.” It was evident that he was quite an 
intelligent man. He = us his opinions upon various mat- 
ters, but in regard to If he was entirely silent. It ap- 

that he was a native of Scotland, where, with 

umanity, whose dee} baseness had been exemplified b 
his brother, he yowed never to sleep within a human habi- 
tation again, but to keep himself apart from all the race.— 
He never sought charity, and never refused it. While living 
he was made the subject of many jests, but none save an 
intimate friend knew the bitter wrong that had been put 
upon i. oe ~_ his oaity are a. parts of a S 2 
tragedy, man which are en. among us, which 
afford : "for and comment. He was light. 
iy opeemes. it was true, but there are many who would be 
better for the virtues and the reticence of the ‘Lime- 
Man.’ 


Grinpine Axes.—The Editor of the Rochester 
Stock Register, thus talks about the—weather : 


“Ratner Coot.—With all its annoyances and perplexi- 
ties, editorial life is not altogether devoid of pleasure. For 
instance, while perspiring with the mercury among the 
nineties, we are refreshed and invigorated by the reception 
of some of the coolest epistles imaginable. These are gene- 
rally from men who wish to advertise their stock and wares 
‘free gratis, for nothing, by the insertion herein of anony- 
mous communications, or notices, avowedly for the interest 
of community, but particularly squinting toward the special 
benefit of owners! For example, we have just received 
a well-written article, 5 ing in high terms of a certain 
breed of animals, and dilating upon the superiority of the 
specimens thereof owned by several breeders and dealers 
whose names and residences are given. The writer suggests 
that the publication of the article would interest many and 
Please readers in his vicinity ; but on referring to our books, 
we could not discover his own name, nor that of either of 
the persons mentioned in his communication! Hence, we 
infer that our would-be coadjntor in benefiting community, 
is either a very frigid 5 mn of humanity, or that he 
intended his document for some other journal. Not that 
it is necessary that all whose stock, &c., is noticed herein 
should be subscribers for we rarely ask or look for that, 
unless personal interest is apparent in the applicant—but 
we do believe in giving our friends the preference. The 
moral of this paragraph is, that all who wish to 5! n 
their axes on an editor's grindstone, should at least lubri- 
cate the gudgeon by becoming subscribers.” 

[Now, the above “insinuations” may apply to the “Tim- 
bue-toos,” or to the Fegee Islanders; but, really it cannot 
apply to our whole-souled, noble, generous Americans! 
We are surprised at such an intimation. With so many 
excellent advertising mediums, always open to respectable 
business men, to think of ggling in a gratuitous puff, 
oran “article for Buncomb.” Why, such a man ought to 
be, to be——— put under the table in the waste basket. 
But who ever heard of such presumption before? Well, 
well, we shall put on our new leather spectacles and look 








out for—“Axs Grinpers.”] 
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RAILWAY GEOGRAPHY. 


Tur above engraving is intended to represent some of the | 
| on our reads, whose capacity to reach a hundred miles an 


principal routes of travel in the Northern and Western 


could wish it, will serve to show what a net-work of Rail- 
ways our country is covered, and the facilities of inter-com- 
munication between places thousands of miles separate. 

The increase of the routes of travel is a fair exponent of 
this our “go-ahead” age. We can almost keep pace with 
the sun in his diurnal journeys, and if we cannot “put a 
girdle round the earth in forty minutes,” a few years more 
of such progress as the past half century has seen, will sure. 
ly enable us to do it in “forty days,” which will be soon 
enough for all practical purposes. 

The History of the rise and progress of Railroads would 
make an intensely interesting article of greater length than 
we have space for now. A very brief sketch, however, we 
will give. 

As early as the middle of the 17th century there were 
short roads made of wooden rails, in and about New Castle: 
England. These were ca'led train ways, and were used for 
transporting coals short distances. In the Life of Lord 
Keeper North, published in 1676, they are thus described— 
“The manner of carriage is by laying rails of timber from the 
colliery to the river exactly straight and parallel; and bulky 
carts are made with four rollers fitting those rails, whereby 
the carriage is so easy that one horse will draw four or five 
chaldrons of coal, and it isan immense benefit to the coal 
merchants.” In 1738 iron was used for rails, instead of 
wood, at Whitehaven for short distances. The first consid- 
erable Iron Railroad was at Colebrook Dale in 1°86. In 
1801 an act of Parliament was granted to establish the Sur- 
rey Iron Railway (by horses) from the Thames at Wands- 
worth to Croydon. This was the first one sanctioned by 
Parliament (except a few as small branches to mines, un- 
dertaken by Canal Companies.) The first extensive work 
of the kind is the Liverpool and Manchester Railway (by 
engines) which was opened in September 1830. 

The first Railway built in the United States was the 
Quincy and Boston, in 1827. It was used to convey Granite 
for the Bunker Hill Monument. This was followed in 1835 
by the Boston and Providence, Bos®n and Worcester, and 
Boston and Lowell. In 18 6 the Utica and Schenectady 
Railway was opened. In 1837 the Baltimore and Wilming- 
ton, and Providence and Stonington went into operation.— 
The Worcester and Springfield was completed in 1839, and 
in 1840 the Housatonic was added to the number. 

In 1824 the first locomotive constructed travelled at the 
rate of six miles an hour; 1829 the Rocket traveled fifteen 
miles an hour; 1884 the Fire Fly attained a speed of twen- 
ty miles an hour; in 1839 the North Star moved with a ve- 
locity of thirty-seven miles an hour, and in 1847 locomo- 





tives attained a speed of seventy miles per hour. Since 
that time many improvements in the construction of loco- 
motives have been made, and there are many now in use 


States, and although not so complete and so concise as we | our is not doubted. 


In 1847 the extent of Railways in the world was as follows: 


Miles 
G't Britain & Ireland, 10,323 | Italy ...........+++.. 
United States, ...... 8,800 | Denmark............. 
1,870 | Cuba 
200 | Russia 
1,09. | British Colonies... .... 
2, 


“Total length of Railways throughout the world in 1847, 
21,726 miles. 

The number of miles of Railway in operation upon the 
surface of the globe in January 1855, was 40,344; of which 
17,020 are in the Eastern, and 23,824 are in the Western 
Hemisphere, and which are distributed as follows : 

Miles Miles 
Great Britain........ 7,774] Spain.............- 60 
Germany............ 5,340 | Africa..... 
France.............. 2,480] India ...... 
532 | United States . 

eee cereseaee 422 | British Provinces.. 

Italy .... - 170 Island of Cuba..... .. 
Sweden.. 7 | Panama. tees 
Norway....... ae 42 | South America...... 

The longest Railway in the world is the Illinois Central, 
which, with its branches, is 731 miles in length, and has 
been constructed at a cost of $15,000,00. The number of 
miles of Railway in the United States exceeds the rest of 
the world by the amount of 2,712 miles!! 

The average cost of English roads is not far from £3°,000 
($ 65,000) a mile, and ours about $35,000. There are about 
7,000 miles of Railway in Great Britain, which together 
with the rolling stock (technically called “ plant”), cost in 
round numbers $ 500,000,000; in British currency, three 
hundred million pounds sterling. 

The total number of Railways completed in the United 
States is 27: ; the number of Railways in the course of con- 
struction is 174; the number of miles in operation, 21,523, 
which have been constructed at a cost of more than $700,- 
009,000. The number of miles in the course of construc- 
tion is 16,738. 

The State of Massachusetts has one mile of Railway to 
each seven square miles of its geographical surface ; Essex 
County, in that State, with a geographical surface of 400 
square miles, has 159 miles of Railway facility ; which is a 
ratio of one mile of railway to each three square miles of 
its surface. st rma 


Tue Laroest Ctock.—The largest clock, it is 
said, that was ever constructed, has recently been finished 
by Mr. Dent for the new Houses of the English Parliament. 
The dials are twenty-two feet in diameter; the point of the 





minute hand will therefore move nearly fourteen inches 

every minute; the pendulum is fifteen feet long. The hour 

bell is eight feet high, and weighs fifteen tons. The ham- 

mer weighs four hundred weight. The clock, as a whole, 

is eight times as large as a full-sized cathedral clock. 
—_-—-- 

Tne following lines are from the pen of Mrs. M. F. C., 
wife of a distinguished Wisconsin clergyman. We com- 
mend the lines to our lady readers, and solicit further con- 
tributions on the same subject. 


DRESS REFORM. 
We will dwell on the theme in the spirit of song, 
And pleased with its charms we will push it along; 
For we lighten our labor in shortening our skirts, 
And we lengthen our days in loosing our girts. 


Thus nature set free by proportionate dress, 

Our health is returning our efforts to bless; 

Then 80 easy our burdens, our housework so light, 
We scarcely get weary at the coming of night. 


Our dairy to order, and poultry to feed, 

Our household to manage, and daughters to lead ; 
Free in mind and in muscle and quick on the step, 
To the tune of our spirits our motion is kept. 





Airy parlors are dusted, the sitting rooms right, 
Not pantry, or kitchen, or dairy we slight; 

In the cool of the morning all is done and aside, 
With strength and time left to ramble or ride. 


Then away to the garden, the field or the bower, 
As reason and fancy may dictate the hour ; 

And when sacred Sabbath may call us to meet, 
Without fear for our clothes, or of wetting our feet. 


Its enjoyments we'll claim, in its bethel we'll sit, 
All free from the fear of mopping up spit ; 

On the victims of fashion, and Bacchus if there, 
From our hearts we will look with a pitying prayer, 


With brain unbeclouded by oppressive disease, 
In our graceful attire we may listen with ease; 
By conscience approved, our spirit may come 
To the holy of holies and mingle in one. 


Baraboo, Wis. M. F.C, 





We know of no class of works calculated to do 
more good in the world, by preventing sickness and dis- 
ease, by refining the physical nature of man, by teaching 
how to “choose the good and reject the evil” things of this 
world,—as the series of books published by Fowier anp 
Wetts. No one can rise from the perusal of any book 
which they issue, without being wiser and better.—Clinton 
Tribune, 
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~ Events of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tae Avoeust Etecrions.—The result of the 
recent elections, so far as regards members of Congress, is 
not yet known with certainty; but fromsuch returns as we 
have, we make the following approximation towards the 
facts, 

In North Carolina the delegation will be five Democrats 
and three Know Nothings. 

Dist. XXXITId Congress. XXAIVIA Congress. 
L. Henry M. Shaw, Dem. Robert T. Paine, K. N. 

IL. Thomas Ruffin, Dem. Thomas Ruffin, Dem. 

IIL. William 8 Ashe, Dem. Warren Winslow, Dem. 

IV. Sion H. Rogers, Whig. L. O'B. Branch, Dem. 

V. John Kerr, Whig. Edwin G. Reade, K. N. 

VI. RB. C. Puryear, Whig. Richard C. Puryear, K. N. 

VIL Burton Craige,Dem. Barton Craige, Dem. 

VIIL T. L. Clingman, Dem. Thos, L. Clingman, Dem. 

From Tennessee we have but a single report touching 
Congress, and that is that Felix K. Zollicoffer is elected in 
the Eighth, and Thomas Rivers in the Tenth District. 
Zollicoffer is in the XX XITId Congress as a Whig; now he 
makes his appearance as a Know Nothing. Rivers is 
K. N., and takes the place of Frederick P. Stanton, a 
prominent Democrat. 

Morehead, the K. N. candidate for Governor of Kentucky 
has gained his election. 

The official summing up of the vote of Virginia at the late 
election, with the exception of six counties, shows the fol- 
lowing majorities for three democratic candidates of the 
State ticket: 

Mr. Wise, for Governor, 

Mr. MeComas, Lieutenant-Governor, ..... 

Mr. Bocock, Attorney-General, 











Here it will be observed that Mr. Wise falls more than a 
thousand behind his associate for Lieutenant Governor, and 
some two thousand behind Mr. Bocock for Attorney- 
General. 


John A, Winston, (Dem.,) is elected Governor of Alabama 
by about 5,000 majority over Geo. D. Shortridge, (Know 
Nothing.) His majority is about 5,000, probably over. For 
Congress, the new Delegation with its pred 
as follows: 

Dist. New Members, 

I. Percy Walker, K. N. 

IT. Eli Shorter, 

III. Sampson W. Harrison, 
IV. William BR. Smith, N. K, 
V. George 8. Houston, 
VL W. RB. W. Cobb. W. R. W. Cobb. 
VIL. James F. Dowdell. James F. Dowdell. 
The Legislature is Democratic, and will re-elect Gov. 


Benj. Fitzpatrick, or elect some one of like politics to the 
United States Senate. 





Last House. 
Philip Phillips. 
James Abercrombie. 
Sampson W. Harrison. 
William R. Smith. 
George 8. Houston. 


— 


Arrarrs or Kansas.—The Kansas matters are 
assuming & decidedly interesting shape. Gov. Reeder hav- 
ing convened the Legislature elected last fall, they met at 
Shawnee Mission ; and the first thing done was to reject all 
members except those elected by the Missourians! The 
Governor hereupon refused to recognize the body as a 
Legislature at all, and refused to go to the place where the 
Legislature was held. 

The Governor delivered his Message to the Legislature of 
that Territory on the 12th ult. He contends for the right of 
the people to settle their own affairs, uninfluenced by other 
States; says the Territorial Legislatare may act on the 
question of slavery to a limited and partial extent, and tem- 
porarily regulate it in the Territory; shows what laws are 
now in force; directs attention to a definition of the boun- 
daries of counties and districts, and the qualifications of 
voters; recommends a stringent Liquor Law on account of 
the Indians; thinks that a light tax only is required ; con- 
tends that pre-emptions may be taxed; recommends the 
i liate establist t of a seat of government, and an- 
nounces that the population of the territory is 8,888 femal. 
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|..and 5,183 males. The Legislature fixed on Shawnee Mis- 
sion as the temporary seat of government. The Governor 
vetoed the same, when the Legislature passed it over the 
veto, and adjourned to meet at Shawnee Mission. 

The President has since removed Gov. Reeder, and ap- 
Pointed the Hon. John L. Dawson, of Pennsylvania, Gover- 
nor of Kansas in his place. Mr. Dawson was an effective 
member of the last Congress, and voted for the Nebraska- 
Kansas bill. He is also known as a strenuous advocate of 
the policy of giving homesteads to actual settlers, and intro- 
| duced a bill for that purpose, which passed the House of Rep- 
| resentatives, but failed to obtain the sanction of the Senate. 
Mr. Dawson having declined accepting the office, Hon. 
Wilson Shannon, late Governor of Ohio, has been appointed 
by the President. Mr. Shannon was elected Governor of 
Obio in 1842 by 8,443 over Thomas Corwin, whig. In 1853 
he was elected to Congress from the Seventeenth district, 

by about 1,100 majority over Hollister, whig. 
| The Missourians held a State Convention in respect to 

Kansas and slavery, called by the friends of Atchison, at 

Lexington, on 12th July, Resolutions were introduced, re- 

questing the Legislature of Missouri to pass acts retaliatory 

upon, and discriminating against the products of the States 
| of Massachusetts, Vermont, and Michigan. President Shan- 
| non, of the Missouri University, by invitation, delivered an 
address, setting forth the Bible argument in favor of slavery. 

His speech was very ultra and inflammatory. There was 
| much excitement, and some of the propositions offered at 

the meeting were strongly objected to. A platform was 

finally adopted, with the following declarations: The agita- 
| tion of the slavery question in Congress or the several 
States must finally result in a dissolution of the Union; the 
resolutions of non-slaveholding States not to admit another 
slave State is a declaration of hostility to the Constitution ; 
the diffusion of slavery tends to meliorate the condition of 
the slave. Resolutions were also adopted calling for legis- 
lation within the Constitution, against the products and 
merchandise of Massachusetts and other Northern States, 
that practically nullify the fugitive law, and for the sup- 
pression of abolition and free soil publications and opinions. 





Mrs. Rosryson.—The Governor has commuted 

the sentence or Henrietta Robi from hanging to im- 
prisonment for life in the State Prison at Sing-Sing. Judge 

| Harris, before whom she was tried, as we understand, ad- 
vised a commutation of her punishment. The Sheriff and 
Physician of the jail, who have had her under their charge, 
seeing and conversing with her daily for two years, both 
declare, by affidavits, that they believe her to be insane. 
Her counsel and other respectable citizens of Troy, who 

| have had means of forming a correct opinion, certify to the 
same fact. We presume it was on the ground that an insane 
person ought not to be executed, that the Governor inter- 
fered. Mrs. R. took her final departure for Sing-Sing on 
Satarday afternoon in charge of the Sheriff. Previous to 

| leaving the jail she threw out of the gratings of her window 
| several articles of her wearing apparel to a crowd of young 
girls who had gathered in front of the jail, and who live in 

| the block of wooden buildings immediately opposite that 
| building. For an hour previous to her departure, she was 
busily engaged in packing up a small bundle which she 

| took with her, and in decking herself out in her best clothes 
fog the trip she was about to make. She was neatly dressed 

| in black silk, and with her face wreathed in smiles, looked 
| blooming and happy. An hour or two before she left she 
had completely recovered from the disappointment she ex- 
perienced when she first learned that her taste for a tragic 
execution scene had been nipped in the bud by the commu- 

| tation of her sentence by the Governor. She was in excel- 
lent spirits just before she started, and said that any change 

| from the monotony of the room in which she had so long 
been imprisoned would be a relief to her. She joked and 
talked freely, but somewhat incoherently. On her way to 
prison her mind seemed to wander, and at times she im- 
agined herself on the way to Quebec. Whenshe arrived at 

| Sing-Sing, she seemed disappointed at being compelled to 
| stop there, declaring that they had not yet arrived at Que- 
| bee, and insisting on going on until they arrived there. 
When conveyed to prison, she seemed to have no concep- 
tion of the character of the spot to which she was assigned, 
or of the fate which awaited her. She for a long time refused 
to answer any question put to her by the keeper, or to com- 

| municate with those having the prisoners in charge. We 








derstand that she evinced stronger evidences of insanity 








during this trip than she ever has to the Sheriff before. 
Since her arrival at Sing-Sing, she has behaved with great 
propriety, and promises to make a useful member of the 
institution. 


Mourper anp Lyncuinc.—A terrible murder 
was committed on the Ist of August, at West-Bend, Wis- 
consin, on a family named Meyer, by George De Bar, a native 
of Cayuga County, N. Y. 

On the 31st Meyer, who owed De Bar $1 50, for which he 
was directed to call on the next Sunday, informed a Mr. 
Young, in the presence of De Bar, that he had just sold a 
yoke of oxen for $60. On the next night at 11 o'clock De 
Bar went to Meyer's house and demanded his $1 50. In the 
conversation Meyer proposed to give De Bar a drink of beer, 
and went down cellar to get it. On returning from the 
cellar, and when about half his body was above the floor, 
he handed the beer to De Bar, who took it in his left hand, 
at the same time striking Meyer on his head with some 
weapon he had in his right. Meyer fell down the cellar, but 
soon arose and had another scuffle with De Bar, who struck 
him several more blows. Meyer caught him by the hair, 
but was soon obliged to let go his hold. In the meantime 
Meyer's wife had got up from bed and started for help. 
De Bar gave chase, and caught her a short distance from the 
house, where he inflicted several dangerous wounds on her 
throat and neck with a knife, and, as is supposed, left her 
for dead. He then went again to the house, saw Meyer, 
and gave him chase. Meyer secreted himself in a corn 
field, and thereby evaded another assault. De Bar's atten- 
tion was next directed to Paul Winderling, who was also in 
the field, shrieking for assistance. De Bar caught him but 
a short distance from the place where was secreted Mr. 
Meyer. The lad called on Meyer for help, exclaiming: 

“John! John, help me, or I shall be murdered !” 

But Meyer was stunned, and too weak or frightened to 
help. He then intreated his murderer to spare him, saying: 

“Oh, George! don't kill me—let me live !—don't kill me!” 

But his entreaties were unheeded. With a pocket knife 
the brute, demon-like, cut his throst, inflicting a deadly 
wound! Meyer then started across the fields for the 
house of a neighbor, where he arrived without being further 
molested. Here he found his wife, who had just arrived, 
having sufficiently regained her strength to walk the 
distance. The alarm was then given, and the house was 
found in flames, and the murderer gone. The murderer _ 
was soon after arrested, and Wednesday, Aug. 8, 1855, 
Judge Larabee held a special term of his Court. The Grand 
Jury brought in a true bill of murder in the first degree, 
when the prisoner was remanded to jail to await his trial. 

The Guards and Milwaukee company then followed after 
their officers to escort him to the jail. The mob made a rush, 
and mixed up among the officers, constables, sheriffs, and 
military, and thus pushed pell-mell, yelling, screaming, and 
ordering out of the room, down the stairs, and into the 
square in front of the Court-House. The mob swayed to 
and fro for two or three minutes, and he was under the 
control of the avengers. Another moment, and with sticks, 
knives, stumps, stones, and dirks, he had received many 
wounds, which would have probably proved mortal. They 
then hitched a rope to his feet, and dragged him at a fast 
pace about a half a mile through the main street of the vil- 
lage to a tree in front of Weil's Mill, and suspended his 
mangled, torn, and bleeding body by the feet for ten or fif- 
teen minutes. The rope was then cut, and he was again 
dragged across the bridge to the east side of the river. Some 
of the party then seeing that he yet breathed, pounded him 
again with clubs. He was then hung once more to a tree, 
and shot three times. This last time he was hung by the 
neck. The mob then left, when Sheriff Spinharney and W. 
P. Barnes took him down, washed and buried him in the 
graveyard at Barton. 

Saur Laxe.—Advices from Salt Lake to June 
6th, etate that the prospects of bread stuffs in the Valley are 
quite gloomy, and that the grasshoppers are destroying the 
crops to an alarming extent, causing the ple to feel 
greatly discouraged. The nearest point which they 
can procure supplies is San Bernardino, eight hundred miles 
distant. It is feared there will be a great deal of suffering 
this winter, as the emigration from the East, already on the 
road to the Lake, is very large. A party of twelve arrived 
here on the 4th, on their way to the States, They came 
over the Northern route, having crossed the mountains in 
the latter part of April. They had fine weather during the 























1855. ] 
journey, and report fifty men on the read, and that six hun- 
dred to one thousand will return over the overland route 
this season. The Eastern Mail arrived on the 5th. There 
was no overland emigration on the route to California and 
Oregon. 
Tue New Secretary or Lecatron To Cura. 
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one of whom was wounded. A policeman and two citizens 
interfered, and they also were fired at and wounded. A 


| crowd assembled, sacked the house whence the shots were 


fired, and beat two of the Germans found in it almost to 
death. Other houses were sacked, a brewery burned, a 
great number of foreigners terribly beaten, and one Irish- 
man shot so that he died in a few hours afterward. In con- 





—Mr. S. Wells Williams, the recently appointed Secretary 
of Legation to China, is said to be the best living scholar of 
the Chinese language out of China. Attorney-General 
Cushing found him of great service at the time of his mission 
to China. Mr. Williams has besides been very usefu! to all 
our ministers in that country, from his thorough understand- 
ing of the language and character of the people. But Mr. 
Williams has a claim beyond that of being a Chinese scholar. 
Some ten or twelve years since, he accompanied some Ja- 


panese seamen picked up at sea, and sent by Messrs. Oli- | 
phant & Co., in one of their ships to Japan. They were not | 


permitted to land, or even to put the Japanese on shore, but 
were fired into and driven off. Returning to Canton, Mr. 
Williams kept the Japanese with him, taught them English, 
and learned throngh them the language of Japan. When 
Commodore Perry sailed on his late mission from Canton, 
ho took Mr. Williams with him as his interpreter, and ful- 
filled his mission with great usefulness and credit. 


For Barrtxs’ Bay.—We understand that the 
ship Congress 2d, of New Bedford, now fitting for a whal- 
ing voyage, is bound to Baffins’ Bay. The fitting of ships 
for that whaling ground is of very infrequent occurrence 
among our merchants, A number of vessels for such voy- 
ages have, however, been fitted at New London, within the 
past few years. The Congress will cruise in the Bay during 
the season, and then make her way to the sperm whaling 
grounds, 


Sreampoat Cottiston—Loss or Ten Lrves.— 
The steamer General McDonald, while on an excursion 
to Cape May, came in collision with the schooner A. G, 
Pease, about 9 o'clock, off Lazaretto. The schooner struck 
te steamer on the larboard side—raking her wheel-house, 
&c., completely aft. Some eight or ten persons who were 
in the barber-shop at the time were swept overboard and 
drowned. The schooner sustained little injury, but the 
st was damaged to the extent of about $2,000. Most 
of the passengers being strangers, it is impossible to give 
the names of the lost, or the exact number. Accounts 
agree that ten or twelve persons were in the barber-shop at 
the time of the accident, all of whom must have been 
crushed or thrown overboard. The steamer struck the 





entered the barber-shop, crushing everything in its course, 


carrying away the wheel-house and all the rooms on that 


side of the steamer. The McDonald had 150 passengers on 
board, and designed taking a large number on board at 
Newcastle. The schooner showed a light, but the night 
was so very dark and stormy that it deceived the pilot as to 
his distance from the steamer. 


Fricatru. Expioston aT WiLMtxctoy.—Three 
of Garesche's powder mills, near Wilmington, Del., exploded 
on Friday morning, Aug. 3, about 8 o'clock. The explosion, 


that another of those fearful accidents had taken place 
which can only result from the ignition of an immense quan- 
tity of the most dangerous material in existence. Several 
tons of gunpowder had in fact exploded, scattering death 
and desolation around. Trees, buildings, fences, were 
leveled with the earth, and every movable object was 
dashed to an immense distance, and shattered in its flight. 
The sight presented, when the catastrophe was fully evident, 
was pitiable indeed. It has been ascertained that not less 
than four persons were killed outright. These were Joseph 
Duplane, Frangois Fischer, Eugene Perie, (all Frenchmen 
by birth,) who were in the mill when the explosion occurred, 
and a boy fourteen years of age, who was riding past. The 
name of this last victim was John Pugh. Among those who 
were seriously injured was Thomas Mullen, whose shoulder 
was dislocated, and two men, whose names could not be as- 
certained, were dreadfully wounded. Their injuries are of 
the most serions character, one not being expected to live. 


Riot at Lovisvitte.—A dreadful riot took 
place at Louisville, Ky., during the election week in Aug. 
Some drunken or otherwise reckless men, said to be Irish 
or Germans, fired at a carriage containing two Americans, 











q of a slight injury to an American by a shot from 
a street near the burning brewery, the Irish who was 
said to have fired it was captured, beaten, and then killed 
by ashot. It was proposed to sack the Catholic Cathedral, 
but the Mayor persuaded the crowd to desist. There was 
now a cessation, and the Americans were about putting up 
their cannon, which they had dragged about but not used, 
when there came rumors of more firing from the Irish 
houses in another quarter. The first step was to hang an 
Irishman charged with shooting an American. Meanwhile 
the firing continuing, the crowd attacked the Irish houses, 
set them on fire, and killed anumber of the inmates, besides 
burning to death many others. One woman was killed. 
The number roasted is stated at from fifteen to twenty. 
This was the general result of Monday's work. On Tuesday 
the city was in constant excitement, but no more blood was 
shed. An extra police force was organized. The Catholic 
Bishop disclaimed all sympathy with or knowledge of the 
attacks upon Americans, and called upon his people tokeep 
the peace. The authorities seem to have made no attempt 
to stop the bloodshed until it was all over. 


al 

ProGress 0& MormonisM.—Twenty-five years 
ago the “Prophet” Joseph. Smith organized the Mormon 
Church with six members. At the present time the Church 
in Utah Territory contains three Presidents, seven apostles, 
two thousand and twenty-six “seventies,” seven hundred 
and fifteen high-priests, nine hundred and ninety-four 
elders, five hundred and fourteen priests, four hundred and 
seventy-one teachers, two hundred and twenty-seven dea- 
cons, besides the usual ratio of persons in training for the 
ministry, but not yet ordained, and four hundred and eighty 
nine missionaries abroad. During the six months ending 
with the beginning of April last, nine hundred and sixty- 
five children were born in the territory of Utah, two bun- 
dred and seventy-eight persons died, four hundred and 
seventy-nine were baptized in the Mormon faith, and eighty- 
six were excommunicated from the church. 


THe Greytown Arrair.—The sufferers by the 


| bombardment of Greytown have arrived at Washington to 


| present their claims before the Court of Claims, and that 
schooner on the larboard side, and the boom of the latter | 


those claims amount to about jive millions of dollars ! 

Lance Discount.—The entire property of the 
Vermont Central Railroad Company, which has cost about 
nine millions of dollars, is now selling in the market, ac- 
cording to the prices of First and Second Mortgage Bonds 
and stock, at less than one million of dollars. 


Troy AnD GREENFIELD Rar_roap.—At a meet- 
ing of the Directors of the Troy and Greenfield Railroad, 


| held in Boston, the contract with Mr. Serrell for building 
which seemed to convulse heaven and earth, announced | 


the Troy and Greenfield Railroad and the Tunnel, was 
finally completed. Men will now be soon at work on every 
section of the road. Rooms have been hired, and are being 
fitted up in the Mansion House Block, in Greenfield, as busi- 
ness offices for Mr. Serrell and the Engineers on the road. 
Tus Unrrep Srares Banxk.— The Philadelphia 
papers announce that the Trustees of the Bank of the United 
States will make their final dividend on the 20th September, 


| when the concern will cease in any shape to exist. It has 


taken fourteen years to wind up the concern, and at the end 
the stockholders lose all, and the other creditors get little. 


Van Buren.—The Ex-President, accompanied 
by Major Van Buren, his eldest son, has arrived in Kinder- 
hook from Europe, after an absence of over two years, in 
the enjoyment of excellent health. On the Sunday after his 
return, he attended the Episcopal church, and on Monday 
evening the Valatie Band visited his residence and wel- 
comed his return home by a serenade. 


-—— 


Groton Lrsrary.—The town of Groton, Mass., 
has now a library worth $10,000, Abbott Lawrenc~ having 
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given half that sum to the object, on condition that the town 
would raise the other half, 


Fatt or Srocxs.—“ Riches take wings and fly 
away.” The truth of this axiom was fully exemplified a 
short time since, by the perusal of a private schedule of 
railroad stocks and bonds belonging to an individual, and 
valued eighteen months ago at a little over $374,000, the 
market value of which to-day is only about $113,000, show- 
ing a depreciation of $261,000 in one year and a half, besides 
the loss of interest. ids 

A CLerGyMaAN anp His Davcnter Drownep 
at Conzy Istanp.—The beach near the Oceanic House on 
Coney Island was on the 25th of July made the scene of a 
most distressing calamity. It appears that a party of four 
persons, consisting of the Rev. J. H. Elliot, of Williams- 
burgh, his daughter, Mr. Thomas Gibbons, and a Miss East- 
man, went in bathing while the tide was on the ebb, and, 
through ignorance or carelessness of this fact, ventured too 
far, and were carried out by the undertow, which is very 
powerful at certain times on this beach. Two young men 
who chanced to be near at hand succeeded in rescuing Mr, 
Gibbons and Miss Eastman, but Mr. Elliot and bis daughter 
perished before assistance could reach them. 


Crrstat Patace Awertcantzep.—The Crystal 
Palace, admired for its beautifully light, and yet very strong 
structure, has performed in part that for which it was cre- 
ated—that is, to exhibit to all the world useful and beauti- 
fal works in manufactures and art, all combining to show 
the wonderful resources of men in useful operation. After 
that grand exposition of the works of the old world as well 
as the new one, it is now to contain the works of America 
exclusively. In October next, it will be the place for the 
Twenty-seventh Annual Fair of the Americen Institute. 
Our citizens will prepare the exposition of exclusively 
American genius and industry. Every new or improved 
article never before exhibited will be there for inspection, 
We say thus much about it in order that our American 
workers in iron and wood, and cotton and wool—all the 
great class who sustain the whole by their farms and gar- 
dens,—may have time to prepare for this fall festival, so 
easily accessible by sea, by river, and by railroad,to our whole 
united people. wae 

A GATHERING OF BooxsELLErs.—Arrangements 
are being made to gather to this city, in the coming autumn, 
all the authors and publishers in the United States of any 
distinction, It is intended to entertain them at a grand 
temperance banquet at the Irving, or some suitable place, 
and to make the affair the occasion of a grand display of 
the literary wealth and talent of the country. The enter- 
tainment will be given under the auspices of the New York 
Booksellers’ Association, but the expenses will be defrayed 
by private subscription. 


AccipENT TO THE Hon. Cartes SumMNER.— 
The Hon. Charles Sumner, who has been travelling in the 
West, recently came near losing his life. In going up the 
Mississippi, on the lowa side, to take a boat somewhere 
near Rock Island, he hired a man to drive him for some fif- 
teen miles in a buggy. The horse was only three years old, 
the man very careless, and the road almost impassable. In 
consequence of the breaking of one of the shafts, the horse 
became unmanageable and broke away at a furious speed. 
Mr. Sumner had sufficient presence of mind to cling firmly 
to the buggy, although feeling that a precipitation down an 
embankment or a collision was unavoidable; and the latter 
catastrophe really came to pass. The buggy was dashed 
against the projecting rails of a zig-zag fence with such tre- 
mendous force, that it whirled some ten or twelve feet into 
the air, and turning several complete somersets, came down 
upon the ground with Mr. Sumner under its wreck. For- 
tunately, the shock had detached the horse from the buggy, 
and Mr. Sumner had not attempted to leap. The fall 
stunned him, and it was impossible for him to extricate 
himself until a party in another vehicle came to his assist- 
ance, His leg proved severely bruised, and one of his toes 
very badly crushed. He still walks quite lame, 


Cuarity at Home.—Edward E. Powers, of Co- 
lumbus, Ga., who died suddenly of disease of the heart at 
Chicago, Ill., on the 12th ult., aged 62 years, was a native of 
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Bernardston, ia Franklin County, and though long a resi- 
dent of Georgia, where, by trade, he had amassed a fortune, 
he ever preserved a deep personal interest in his native vil- 
lage, and frequently made it the theatre of his benevolence. 
He has now forever associated his name with It, by leaving 
by his will $10,000 as a permanent school-fund for that 
town, the income of one-half of which goes to the support 
of a high or grammar-school, and the other half to the com- 
mon schools, always provided that the town itself raises 
$300 a year for the same purposes. He also left $10,000 to 
the Female Orphan Asylum of Columbus, Ga. 


Deats or Mr. James Srxx Bucxtyonam.—This 
well-known lecturer and writer died on Saturday, June 380, 
at his residence, Stanhope Lodge, Upper Avenue-road, Lon- 
don, Eng., after a severe and protracted illness. Not many 
months since, the deceased commenced an “Autobiography,” 
which p ised to be dingly volumi The por- 
tion published sufficed to show that the career of the author 
had been singularly checkered and adventurous. Mr. Buck- 
ingham was in his early days at sea in an humble capacity. 
He afterward became connected with journalism in India, 
travelled over the greater part of the world, and returning 
to England, acquired some fame as a lecturer, and grew con- 
spleuous by his connection with various philanthropic 
schemes, many of which were looked on as impracticable. 
In 1832, he was elected member of parliament for Sheffield, 
and continued to represent that constituency until 1837. 
While in parliament, he was active in promoting the tem- 
perance movement, and was instrumental in obtaining the 
committee at whose instance the well-known medical evi- 
dence respecting intoxicating liquors was collected. His 
connection with the British and Foreign Institute, and the 
ridicule with which many of his proceedings were visited 
by Punch, will not be forgotten. Lately, since his name 
was placed on the pension list, Mr. Buckingham has not 
taken an active part in public life. As a lecturer, he pos- 
sessed many advantages, bis voice and manner being ex- 
tremely well suited for oratorical display. He was also 
fluent and animated, and gifted with a lively imagination. 
He died in his sixty-ninth year. 





Deata or Hon Ansorr Lawrence.—The death 
of Hon. Abbott Lawrence took place atjBoston on’Saturday, 
August 19. His health had long been in a precarious state, 
and for several weeks past no hopes had been entertained of 
his recovery. A biographical sketch of this eminent mer- 
ehant, politician, and philanthropist, with a portrait and 
pbrenologi:al character, will be given in our next number. 


FOREIGN. 


Tae last advices from the seat of war furnish 
no intelligence of the progress of the Allies towards the re- 
duction of Sebastopol. There has been some heavy firing 
on the part of the besiegers, but without effect, and they 
had betaken themselves to building extensive new works 
to bear upon the Malakoff and Redan. On their part, the 
Russians were not inactive, having created equally strong 
and additional defences in the rear of the menaced fortifica- 
tions. There is no indication of any design of the Allies to 
attack the Russian army in the fleld. Powerful Russian 
reinforcements are approaching, and twenty thousand men 
have been ordered from Marseilles to the Crimea. The 
Allies have broken up a bridge of boats at Genitchi; but 
it does not appear that it is the bridge by which the Rus- 
sians have brought supplies across the Putrid Sea into the 
Crimea. Omer Pacha has gone back to Constantinople, it 
is said, to endeavor to have his army transferred from the 
Crimea either back to the Principalities or to Asia. Gen. 
Simpson, the British commander, has also asked to be re- 
called—a sure sign that he considers the expedition hope- 
less. The Bashi-Bazouks collected near Constantinople 
under the British General Beatson have revolted, at his 
attempt to subject them to Western discipline, and commit- 
ted some horrible excesses. In Asia the Russians have 
withdrawn from before Kars, which they were besieging, 
whether on account of a Circassian demonstration in their 
rear, or to attack Erzeroum, is not certain. At Tripoll the 
Arabs have revolted against the Bey and driven him out of 
the city. Lord Raglan has been duly buried in England, 
and in France the loan of 750 million francs is sil taken. 

From the rest of Europe there is no exciting news. The 


Spanish insurrection is over. In Austria, Napoleon's recent | 
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bitter speech has caused some feeling, but nothing very 
serious seems likely to come of it. 

The latest news from Spain is important. It is confidently 
stated from Madrid that, on the 4th inst., the Spanish Gov- 
ernment decided to give formal adhesion to the Western 
Powers, and to send to the Crimes twenty-five thousand 
men, to be paid and outfitted by France and England. The 
Official Gazette totally denies this statement, while the 
Epoca and other journals as firmly maintain its truth, and 
add that the project will encounter great opposition in the 
Cortes. In return for this accession, Napoleon promises to 


| put down all attempts against the throne of Isabella. The 


present visit of the King of Portugal to London is said to 
be with the view of including Portugal in the alliance. 








“Piterary Wotices, 


Aut Works noticed in this department of the 
JourNAL, together with any others poe in America, 
may be procured at our Office, at the Publishers’ prices. 





| Evrorean Works will be imported to order by every 
| steamer. 


Books sent by mai! on receipt of the price. 
All letters and orders should be postpaid, and directed 


to FowLer anp We ts, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Lecturers AnD Miscettantes. By Henry James. 
New York: Fowrrr anp Wexts. [12mo, pp. 442. Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 

Henry James is one of the foremost thinkers of this age, 





| and his books will be read and admired by appreciating 


thousands in this and other lands, when most of the works 
which to-day are floating so bravely on the tide of news- 
paper puffery shall have been buried beneath centuries of 
oblivion. They find now “fit audiences, though few,” 
among the liberal, the thoughtful, and the progressive. 
They combine great depth and originality of thought, with 
remarkable clearness, vigor, and polish of style, and a hearty 
earnestness and uncompromising honesty of purpose, which 
are as refreshing and attractive as they are rare. They are 
full of thought, but they suggest even more than they ex- 
press. They are not books to be thrown aside with the 


| first reading. The volume before us is made up, as its title 


indicates, of miscellaneous papers, in the form of lectures 
and essays. The former were delivered in New York in 
the winter of 1859-51, and attracted a geod deal of attention 
at the time. The topics discussed by Mr. James are gene- 
rally social, political, or theological, but he i all 
these subjects from a stand-point far above those from which 
parties, sects, and schools get their partial and one-sided 
views. We give the heads of his chapters: “Democracy 
and its Issues ;" “Property as a Symbol ;” “The Principle 
of Universality in Art;” “The Old and New Theology ;” 
“The Scientific Accord of Natural and Revealed Religion;” 
“The Laws of Creation;” “Burkeley and his Critics;” 
“God ;” “Man ;” Responsibility ;” “Morality ;" “A Very 
Long Letter ;” “Spiritual Rappings;” “Intemperance ;* 
“Christianity.” To all thinkers and lovers of free thought 
and honest expression, we commend the writings of Henry 
James, and particularly the volume under notice.—Life 
TUustrated, 





Ancuy Moors, tae Warre Stave; or, Memoirs 
of a Fugitive. By Richard Hildreth. New York and 
Aubarn: Miller, Orton, and Mulligan. ([12mo, pp. 408. 
Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25. 

This is a new edition of an anti-slavery novel, originally 
published anonymously in 1836, when it attracted consider- 
able attention. It now appears with a new Introduction, 
and with the authdér’s name upon the title-page. Mr. 
Hildreth is well known as a writer of great vigor and 
earnestness. His “Despotism in America,” and “History 
of the United States,” are works widely read and appre- 
ciated. The book before us is the result of the author's 
observations and reflections during a residence in the South, 
and is one of the best works of its class, 


Tue Youxe Woman’s Boox or Heatta. By Dr. 
Wm. A. Aleott. New York and Auburn: Miller, Orton, 
and Mulligan. [12mo, pp. 811; price, prepaid by mail, $1.] 
Dr. Alcott'’s books are almost as numerous as those of 

G. P. R. James, whose prolificness has passed into a proverb, 

and it is not surprising that both sometimes repeat them- 

selves, Well, the doctor's books are in the main excellent, 
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and we hope he will live to write at least a dozen more. 
His main object in this volume is to teach young women 
how to preserve health. A more important subject can 
claim the attention of no writer on hygiene. The work is 
eminently practical in its character, and most of its rules 
and hints are sound and valuable. 


Natroxat Grocrapuicat Sertes.—A. S. Barnes 
& Co. have issued the third number of their Geographical 
Series. It is entitled “ An Improved System of Geography, 
by Francis McNally.” It has some advantages over any 
work of the kind with which we are acquainted, and we 
cordially recommend it to all who are interested in educa- 
tion. 

T. S. Anruvr’s Novers.—T. B. Peterson, Phila- 
delphia, has just issued another novel by T. 8. Arthur, 
entitled, “Trial and Triumph ; or, Firmness in the House- 
hold,” which he sells for 25 cents. 

A CORRESPONDENT thinks we have misconceived 
and misstated the positions and doctrines of Strauss as set 
forth in his Life of Jesus. We are aware that our notice 
was too brief to permit a full statement, but we deem it 
correct as far as it goes. But our correspondent says; 


“Strauss attempts to criticize the miraculous conception, 
birth, life, death, and resurrection, nay, even the very per- 
sonal existence of Jesus, into the “ airy nothing” into which 
the mythological gods of antiquity vanish, under the same 
ordeal, The humanitarian or moral doctrines of Christian- 
ity, however, the learned author admits, are eternal truths, 

ve the assaults of criticism.” 


More Lasor Savep.—We invite attention to 
the advertisement of “Bowen's Self-Maultiplier,” which is 
now ready for distribution. Most of the inventions of the 
age are designed to facilitate or annihilate physical labor. 
The hand, the foot, and the physical man in general are 
aided by machinery, but the Acad is less attended to. The 
accountant must go through with his multiplications and 
divisions in the good old way, unless versed in logarithms, 
or made to rely on prepared tables in cases of interest, dis- 
count, and the like, which necessity has prepared. 

Bat this little invention, while it comes within the scope 
of quite young intellects, in many cases saves months of 
wearisome toil. Yet it does not do everything. The pur- 
poses for which it is designed are generally specified, with 
the privilege of each individual to extend the aprlication . 
of the system as far as his inclination or interest may dic- 
tate. 

We would enumerate a few of the classes of persons who 
need it: 

1. All such as are called upon to make out taxes, such as 
assessors, supervisors, school officers, &c. 

2. Those who are required to apportion money or quanti- 
ties of any kind. This class wonld embrace those who 
make out dividends on stock, as well as all State and town 
schoo! officers and the like. 

8. Those engaged in mercantile business who have long 
and difficult numbers to multiply or divide, when one fac- 
tor remains constant. This class embraces computers of 
canal tolls, accountants in large establishments, etc. 

4. All teachers need it to explain the theory of multipli- 
cation, and to increase the power of their pupils in devising 
ways and means for saving labor and lengthening life. 

5. Everybody that can read and understand, wants it for 
the pleasure of investigating it, and the preparation to use 
it if occasion should require it. 

For sale by Fow.ex anp Wetts, 808 Broadway, New 
York. Price of Pamphlet, Blocks, and Blanks, $1; of 
Pamphlet alone, 25 cents. 

Tue Pronger, or Cattrornta Montaty Maca- 
zrxe.—We have been agreeably surprised by the examina- 
tion of this excellent periodical, published at San Francisco 
by our friends and agents, Le Count & Strong. In mechan- 
ical execution it compares well with any of the publica- 
tions of the Atlantic States, and its contents will suffer in 
comparison with none. John Pheenix, whose sayings have 
been copied everywhere, is a regular contributor. The 
editor's table contains much that is “rich, rare and racy.” 
Friend Clarke, of the Knickerbocker,—you have a competi- 
tor in the Pioneer. 


Gentvs or THE West.—An original magazine 
of Western literature is published monthly at Cincinnati by 
Wm. T. Coggershall, for one dollar a year, and is well worth 
the money. 
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Miscellany. 


GRAVEL WALL. 

Tar Metnop or Maxine axp Sertmne Wrepow axp 
Door Framrs.—Make box frames for weights as for brick 
walls, with this difference: nail on the back of the frame a 
rough piece of plank, 1 or 134 inch wide, to serve as an an- 
chor in the wall; this should be done before the frame is 
put together, and nailed from the back board into the an- 
chor, as the board is thinner than the latter, and there will 
be no danger of the points of the nails coming in contact 
with the weights, as if done otherwise. 

On the outer and inner side of the frame, at the back cor- 
ners, next to the wall, tack a rough board on an angle of 45 

. oe 














deg., of sufficient width (with these and the frame) to fill 
the boards that support the wall; these splay boards, as I 
call them, should be levelled to fit the outside boards, if not 
the frame, and be put on the top as well as the sides. 

I would advise to leave the sill out of the frame, and only 
stay it with a strip until the wall is finished, for this reason. 
If the sill is in, you will be under the necessity of cutting the 
box boards and let the sill project through them, which you 
will find very inconvenient (when the wall is above the 
window) to fit pieces to fill the holes; and it will be almost 
a miracle if they should come right for the upper windows. 
By observing the above directions, you will avoid all ham- 
mering on the frames before the wall has become hard, 
which should at all times be avoided. 

For door frames, take plank of any thickness you like, in 
width twice the thickness of your doors; if you bead or 
chamfer the corners, of course you must allow in width 
and thickness sufficient for that; then anchor and put on 
the splay boards, as directed in window frames: this takes 


—t—— 








but one piece each for sides and top, and makes a very 
pretty and neat finish ; whereas if curned in the old method 
there would be three pieces for every one in this, and com- 
pel you to hammer the wall in putting themup. The splay 
boards remain on the frames until you come to finish, then 
remove them. 

To anchor the upper timbers: When the wall is within 
about two feet of the top, level your timbers for the ceiling 
of the upper rooms ; let them project over the wall, to sup- 
port the cornice ; then nail anchors to each timber directly 
over the wall, and fill in the wall around them, and level up 
between. 


— 


CuEerru.yess. —“ Mirthfulness is understood 
to be an original faculty of the mind, having the power to 
give a peculiar quality to any other faculty with which it is 
combined, a faculty which, like the cuckoo, lives in other 
faculties’ nests. It belongs to that class of faculties which 
have no atility except from the other faculties of the mind 
There can be no definition of it. The definition of this 
would be nothing more than the individual's opinion of it. 
Light mingles with and influences the intellectual faculties 
and moral attributes, but seldom consorts with the passions 
or appetites. Laughter arises from the perceptive faculties, 
those which, when tinged with mirth, give everything with 
which they meet an air of ludicrousness. That which is 
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| styled refined or intellectual mirth, is a combination of 


| 
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mirth with the reflective faculties, It is the result of a dis- 
similarity of certain things upon which the mind is reflect- 


i 

“Among the many devils which possess us, the devil 
care is the most troublesome. He is a low-browed person- 
age, and seeks no good. Sorrows are ennobling, but not 
socare. It has no faith, nor hope, nor trust, nor love. It 
pesters the whole of life. It broods troubles and trials until 
the sun can never clear them up. When it touches labor, 
it becomes weary. It touches poverty, and it stands forth 
mildewed like blasted corn. 

“ Sorrow hath slain its thousands, but care has slain its tens 
of thousands. It is the rust that has tarnished and eat the 
blade. Sorrows are like the princes in the East, who dug 
wells in the wilderness for those who come after them, but 
care only digs the pits. Cursed be care, and let all the 
people say Amen. Let those who wear its sackcloth take 
it off, and let those who have buckled it to their girdles put 
it far from them. What does care do? It does nothing 
but throw gravel among the machinery and dust in the 
eyes, and converts the honest sorrow of a bereaved heart 
into selfish murmurings and dissatisfaction. Cursed be care 
in the field, in the street, in the hut, and in the mansion, 
and blessed be the spirit of mirth that brings with it light 
to the eye, hope to the heart, and strength to the hand.”"— 
Beecher. 

TREES AT THE Sipe oF Ratiways.—The Aus- 
trian Government requires the directors of the railways in 
the empire to plant young trees, a description indicated, at 
convenient distances along the line, intending them to re- 
place eventually the posts upon which telegraphic wires are 
at present affixed. If this plan should be adopted in the 
United States, a graceful tree would take the place and per- 

form the service of the unsightly poles, which are to be seen 
along our railways and public roads. 

Earty Cuorce oF a Pursvit.—A young law- 
yer recently remarked to me, that before he decided in what 
business he would engage, he had serious doubts as to which 
of the three, law, medicine, or agriculture, he would be most 
likely to succeed in. The conflict in his mind caused careful 
self-examination, which resulted in a hearty choice of the 
law; and he is now on the direct road to prosperity. Simi- 
lar was the experience of the writer, resulting in an equally 
decided choice of agriculture, with results that have fully 
equalled his expectations. As a general rule, 

“One calling only will one genius fit, 
So broad is art, so narrow human wit.” 

Duty, interest, happiness, all require a considerate answer 
to the great question, “ What shall be the business of my 
life?” Drifting into business may do very well, when one 
chances to drift aright; but the thousands who float on to 
sand-bars, from which, if they ever get removed, it is only 
after much delay and toil; and the other thousands who 
drift upon rocks, that sink them at once, or cause them to 
complete their voyage broken and shattered, warn those 
about to start, to consider well the various courses, and 
count the cost.—. Y. Evangelist. ' 

[Now, all this “ drifting” and “ floating” upon “ sand-bars” 
and “rocks” may be prevented, when the vessel is well 
piloted. Phrenology is the compass, and will point the 
navigator to whatever port he may wish'to sail. With this 
compass, he may pursue his chosen course, with a certainty 
of reaching the haven of success. Withowt it he may indeed 
be “ broken and shattered,” and end his early pilgrimage 
without having even tusted of prosperity. In choosing a 
life pursuit, do it on scientific and philosophical principles— 
do it Pureno.oeicatty, This is the “ Pole star” set in the 
firmament to direct the steps of humanity aright. Try it, 
ye wanderers, ye complaining ones, it will set you right in 
the world, and show you the way in which the God of 
nature designed you to go.] 


PracticaL PHRreNoLocy.—A correspondent, 
T. T. H., from Fowler, St. Lawrence County, New York, 
states that he perused with pleasure an article on Phrenol- 
ogy, from the Boston Daily Atlas, which appeared in the 
Juty number of the ParenoLoeicat Journal, but differs 
from the editor, when he says “that he considers it asking 
too much of a young man to require him to lay bare all the 
secrets of his heart before being admitted into business rela- 








phrenological chart of his character, capacities, and moral 
worth.” 

Our correspondent says, “If I was about to engage in an 
extensive business, I would not employ any man until he 
had first obtained a Phrenological Examination, so that I 
might have a satisfactory assurance of his ability to perform 
the labor for which he offered his services. The time is not 
far distant when a business man will require such evidence 
of capacity and integrity of those seeking employment, and 
when that period arrives, robberies and defaleations will be 
Tare occurrences, And the most important result of such 
examinations will be, that no young man will engage in a 
business for which he is not nutwrally qualisied—inyalu- 
able knowledge to him and his employers.” 

[We may add, for the information of some of our readers, 
who may not be aware of the fact, that we are consulted 
daily, by anxious parents, as to what pursuit in life their 
children ought to follow. There are thousands of families 
in our country who know the utiity of Phrenology, (and 
we are happy toadd, the number is steadily increasing,) that 
would sooner send their children to Sebastopol than to 
assign them a sphere in life without previously consulting 
& PRACTICAL PuRENOLOGIST.—EpITORS. } 

EriqueTreE oF CuurcaEes. — The New York 
Churchman issues a vermilion edict on the subject of fans 
in churches, which we fear will raise a breeze among our 
fair readers, not altogether calculated to cool them: 

“Tue Use or tas Fan in Caurcu.—During the heat of 
summer it is no doubt a great luxury, But we are not in 
God's holy temple to think of luxuries—rather of endurance 
and sacrifice. The practice isa most irreverent one. When 
we go to perform our solemn devotions to God, we are 
not to give way to self-indulgence. It is a profane fa- 
miliarity in the presence of Him who is greatly to be feared 
in the assembly of his saints.” 


Location or Bounty Lanp Warrants.—Fre- 
quent inquiries are made whether bounty land warrants can 
be located in Kansas and Nebraska Territories. We have 
have ascertained by inquiry that they can only be located 
on lands subject to private entry, whereas there are none 
such in the Territories named, and will not be for some 
time to come; but we understand they will be reeeived in 
payment for valid preémption claims in those Territories 
on the completion and return of the surveys, or When the 
claimants are in a condition to prove up their claims, even 
on settlements made prior to the survey.— Washington 
Union. 

CasBaces.—The value of cabbages for feeding, 
especially dairy stock, is probably greater than usually sup- 
posed. The field cultivation of this plant is much on the 
increase among tbe farmers of Great Britain. The amount 
of nutritive matter which is capable of being raised from 
an acre of land under cabbages is, compared with most other 
crops, very large, and with a general knowledge of this fact 
the cultivation of it will be much extended. The lands 
require to be rich, deep and somewhat moist. The rows 
should be at least 80 inches apart, and the plants not less 
than 25 or 26 inches, The two best varieties for fleld culti- 
vation are the Drumheads and the York. 


Tue Uses or Iron.—lt is really surprising to 
note the multitudinous and rapidly-increasing uses to which 
iron, the most valuable of all metals, is now daily applied. 
We have magnificent iron steamships. We have cradles 
and playthings for babes, made of iron. Some of the most 
beautiful and graceful buildings on Broadway are built of 
fron. Our most substantial bridges are made of iron. Onur 
railways, locomotives, agricultural implements, mechanics 
tools, surgical instruments, cooking utensils, and magnetic 
telegraphs, through which we “feel the pulse” and read the 
thoughts of other nations, are made of iron! Indeed, the 
question arises, What may not be made of mon? 

Our next door neighbor, Mr. Joun B. Wickersmam, $12 
Broadway, N. Y., has just issued a large illustrated quarto 
catalogue, which he will send gratis, prepaid, by mail, on 
receipt of a York shilling, or three three-cent postage 
stamps, embracing a list of the articles of his own manu- 
facture, with upward of one hundred and thirty illustrative 
engravings. 

The following list embraces some of the items of iron 
enumerated and illustrated in this new catalogue. 

Ornamental and plain fron railings, of wrought iron, 


tions ; and that an employer might, with less delicacy, de- | wire, or cast iron, for public and private grounds, dwellings, 
mand the privilege of perusing one’s private letters than a | public buildings, areas, and stoops, ete., etc. Lron window- 
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guards, for public buildings, hospitals, lunatic asylums, 
private houses, basement windows, etc., etc. Iron gratings 
and railings, for banks, stores, and offices. Iron gates, for 
public parks, churches, and farms. Wire fences, for rail- 
roads, farms, lawns, etc. Wire fence, Wickersham’s patent, 
cannot burn or float. Fiat rail cottage fence. Iron bed- 
steads, for dwellings, hospitals, asylums, prisons, etc. French 
wire furniture—washstands, tables, chairs, settees, etc. Cast- 
fron furnitare—chairs, settees, tables, blower stands, shovel 
and tongs stands, spittoons, umbrella stands, hat trees, door 
scrapers, tables, table pedestals, ete., etc. Wire Nursery 
fenders. Wire nettings, for fences. Garden wire-work— 
arbors, arches, trellis for grape-vines, runners for training 
plants and flowers. Cages. Coal and iron ore screens, for 
screening coal, sand, lime, iron, copper and zine ores. Cast- 
fron fronts, for stores, public and private buildings, cornice, 
lintels, caps, columns, spouts, sills, girders, ete., etc. Horse- 
posts, Wrought-iron doors, shutters, gratings, and railings, 
in fact, all wrought and cast fron works in the before-men- 
tioned branches. 

Besides the above, the illustrated catalogue contains an 
engraved view of Mr. Wickersham's proposed celestial rail- 
road, to be built in Broadway, which, together with his 
lucid description of the same, will interest all readers. 

The subject is inexhaustible, and we cheerfully leave it in 
the hands of the inventor and manufacturer, to be followed 
up indefinitely, or until “all things.” shall be thoroughly 
tronzp !|—Life Illustrated. 

A Goop Bustness.—The Editor of The Ethical 
Companion, of Ocata, Fiontpa, gives the following ad- 
vice :— 

“ We notice many advertisements of persons who promise 
for one dollar, or even a smaller sum, to give any one a 
start in a money-making business, very pleasant, and with 
little labor. e doubt such advertisers, and advise our 
readers never to notice them. If any young man, or invalid, 
would like to travel, for health or pleasure, who is not able 
to bear the expense attached thereto, we can readily show 
him how to obviate the difficulty, and make a little to lay 
by. We have been dealing with several book publishers of 
late, and have found the little business of a book and news 
agency quite profitable, that is on a smal! scale, as the nature 
of our other business will not admit of our travelling. It 
is not a low business, but, if properly carried out, is a good 
and noble work. 

“Fowrer anp Wetts, New York, offer greater induce- 
ments to agents than any of the others we have dealt with, 
and as they stand up to their engagements, we are ready 
to recommend them to any person willing to engage in that 
kind of business. Most of their books are very useful, and 
he who aids in distributing them, aids in spreading m ny 
blessings and comforts. ‘0 any person desiring to give the 
business a trial, we can give necessary information, and 
will do so cheerfully.” 

[Before answering any advertisement, in which “great 
tnducements”™ are held out, strangers should first ascertain 
the character of the Advertiser. If he is well-known, and 
every way responsible, there will be no risk ; but, on the 
other hand, if he prove to be gn imported or domestic 
swindler, the less you have to do with his “ great induce- 
ments” the better. 

In the matter of selling Goop Booxs, however, it is quite 
another thing. In this you have a clean, straight-forward, 
honest, and most useful business, a business, indeed, which 
15 quite indéspensadle, For, without books, how are we 
to acquire a knowledge of the arts and sciences, histories, 
biographies, etc,? Young men cannot be more pleasantly 
or profitably employed, than in distributing good books 
among the people everywhere. We shall be happy to fur- 
nish fall particulars to all who may feel inclined to engage 
in selling good books. Address Fowier anp Wet, 808 
Broadway, N. Y. 

To Prevent Frurr Trees rrom Sprrrrixe.— 
For preventing forked fruit trees from splitting under their 
weight of fruit, Isaac Lewis, of Hopkinsville, Ky., has given 
his plan. 

“ My plan,” he writes, “which I have followed for thirty 
years, is this; When I find « forked tree that is likely to 
split, | look for a smal! limb on each fork, and clean them 
of leaves and lateral branches for most of their length. I 
then carefully bring them together, and wind them around 
each other m one main limb to the other. In twelve 
months they will have united, and in two years the ends 
can be cut off. This brace will grow as fast as any other 

art of the tree, and is a perfect security from splitting. I 
ave them now of all sizes, and I scarcely ever kntw one 
to fail to grow.” 

[Would it not be well to pick off a part of the fruit 
from a young tree, which might otherwise be ruined by 
over-bearing? We think much injury results from neglect 
in this respect. When « tree has attained its growth, it 





may be permitted to ripen a full crop, while a young tree, 
like a child, should not be overtasked.] 


Rep Ham vs. Turoroey.—The Phrenological 
Journal, in an article on tem ents, says, “We have 
never seen or heard of a red- minister, or, rather, 
of a minister possessed of a pure sanguine temperament.” 

Several Pos ago, a minister was presented to the 
church of Crieff, in Scotland. The parishioners objected 
presbytery’ it wea found. that thelr only objection to him 
asey ty Ly me geen red. The “objection was insuperable, 
He was not received.— Mass, Spy. 

A friend informs us that he is personally acquainted with 
a minister of the Methodist denomination, now in the Bal- 
timore Conference, who has very red hair—a devoted 
Christian, an able and efficient worker in the cause of 
py a 
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Tue Fasnions, py Fanny Fern.—The PaAil- 
adelphia Saturday Evening Post has the following 
original description :-— 

“Who talks of New York taste? Refresh my aching 
eyes, oh, Philadelphia! with a sight of thy broad brims 
and drab bonnets. New York has gone rainbow-mad, 
Dresses with plaids a yard square, or striped like the pen- 
nants of aship. Ridiculous little brimless caps of bonnets, 
loaded with poppies, marigolds, asters, lilacs, roses, wreaths, 
sprays, buds, blossoms, beads, gauze ribbon, plumes, lace, 
spangles, fringe and frippery, ad infinitum. Their wear- 
ers, with forms frightfully compressed between whale- 
bones, no sparkle in their eyes, no spring to their step, 
listless, ennuied, jaded, dead-and-alive specimens of woman- 
hood, utterly incapable of a new sensation. 

“And the men! what shall we say of them? With three 
exceptions, [The Editors and Publishers of the Warsr- 
Curg Journaware, doubtless, the three alluded to, Ahem!) 
there is not a handsome man in New York! Epicurean, sen- 
suous, hirsute, wine-bibbing, oyster-fed, cigar-stupefied, 
snake-skin pantalooned bipeds; puffing smoke into ladies’ 
faces, peeping under ladies’ bonnets, and looking as though 
they had exhausted life before they were out of round 
jackets. The sight of Horace Greeley's clear, child-like 
face, and pure, calm eyes, is as refreshing to the sight in 
Broadway, as the first snow-drop blossom in spring. 
[Hurrah for the old white hat, the old white coat, and 
Horace himself.) 

“But the New York children? It makes one sigh to 
look at them. These men and women will soon pass away 
—but the little children—they too must be bound, and 
laid on the altar of Fashion—puny, pale-faced ard spindle- 
legged, braided, be-curled, be-flounced, corseted, drilled, 
little, sickly automatons, never jumping, never bounding, 
never surprised, never delighted, premature little old men 
and women. 

“The sight of a bouncing country child, full of vitality 
and irrepressible life, with locks full of clover, and cheeks 
full of roses, were worth a long journey to see. 

“And the shops? Plenty to sell, but nothing to wear— 
plenty of glitter, but no substance ; all expensive, but ut- 
terly unsuitable for good sensible people as are their showy 
wares, beware as you would not lose caste, how you ques- 
tion the price. Nobody but a Bostonian or a Philadel. 
phian, they say, ever does that ! 

Suffer a word of homely advice from the stranger within 
thy gates, oh, New York! Sell thy diamonds, and sweeten 
thy gutters. Set fire to thy milliners’ shops and oyster 
saloons, build fewer churches, or put more people in them. 
Turn thy puny, candy-fed, victimized children out to grass, 
and place a well-selected library* at the disposal of thy 
listless, dressy wives and daughters. Fanny Fee. 


(*That “ Library,” composed of worke on Hydropathy, Phy- 
siology, ud the proper education and development of children, 
self-improvement, and so forth, may be bad at the office of this 
Jousnat,) 


LUNATICS. 


Tue New York Courier and Enquirer gives the follow- 
ing description of two very singular cases now in the Kings 
County Lunatic Asylum, on Long Island, near New York 
city : 

Among the inmates of the Lunatic lum are several 
cases of remarkable interest. An idiot child, Mary » 
18 years of age, a native of Brooklyn, is one of the most ex- 
traordinary cases on record, and the visitor is at once struck 
by ber singular resemblance to the so-called “ Aztec " Chil- 
dren. The dimensions of her head in its circumference and 
in the different measurements from ear to ear, n 
exactly with those of the elder of the two “ Aztecs,” while 
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the facial angle and the general formation of the features are 
—_—, similar. Her attitudes and gestures also bh 
of the Indian dwarfs: her limbs, like theirs, are uni- 
formly fiexed at the knees, while there is in every motion a 
vivacity, accompanied by a thrusting forward of the 
head, which has gained for ber in the Institution the name 
of “Monkey Mary.” In stature she is a dwarf, while her 
strength greatly exceeds that of other children of the same 
age. The degree of intelligence she possesses does not ex- 
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We should be glad to know the “cause” of this singular 
deformity. The parents should be able to account for it. 


Another very remarkable freak of nature is exhibited in 
the case of a woman, a native of Ireland, 82 years of age. 
who has a full beard, cov her cheeks, chin, and upper 
lip. The “ Bearded Woman” recently on exhibition in this 
clty had no hair upon the upper lip, but this woman has a 
strong growth of beard upon all those of the face 
which in men are usually thus farnish It is not deemed 
improbable that this extraordinary hirsute development 
has had much influence upon the mind of the unfortunate 
woman, and her condition is such that most of the time she 
is necessarily subjected to the closest confinement which 
the regulations of the institution allow, This case, consid- 
ered in all its beari resents many topics worth the in- 
vestigation of physio 

The oldest inmate of the Asylum is a native of Long 
Island, about eighty years of age, who has been insane for 
forty years, and for the last seventeen years has been a 
patient in this institution. There are also others there, 
younger branches of the same family, who have received 
their malady by inheritance. The youngest patient is but 
six years old, and is an idiot. The whole number of idiots, 
is four; and it isa matter of regret that circumstances re- 
quire that they should be associated with the insane. Re- 
cent experiments have demonstrated that by the expendi- 
ture of a vast amount of patience and care, many, esteemed 
hopelessly idiotic, have been brought by slow degrees out of 
their moral darkness, into a light scarcely less than marvel- 
lous. The last census showed that there were 1655 of this 
unhappy class in our State, and we trust the Legislature 
will persevere in the good work it has begun of attempting 
to cultivate the slightest germ of intellect which any of them 
may be found to possess. Of all the insane in the Asylam 
twenty-five are natives of Long Island, and these are chiefly 
of the oldest families. Their condition is probably, in most 
of the cases, referable to a series of intermarriages within a 
narrow boundary of relationship. 


“Intermarriage of relationship” is sometimes practiced by 
men and women who would carefully avoid inflicting so 
great a physical curse upon their domestic animals as that of 
breeding “in and in,” while they wickedly disregard a well- 
known law of nature, and thus bring into existence deform- 
ed human beings, idiots, and lunatics! 


The institution is under the charge of Dr. E. 8. BLancu-- 
AED, a gentleman who cannot claim an experience in this 
speciality of very many years, but who possesses in a re- 
markable degree the qualities which are likely to rank him 
among the first in the highly difficult and laborious branch 
of practice which he has chosen. Already he has that hold 
upon the respect and affections of those under his care 
which enables him to control their deportment with very 
great facility ; while the fact that since the first of January 
55 patients have been discharged cured, is an evidence of 
professional skill worth a basket-full of diplomas. The dif- 
ficulties to be tered in the treatment of patients at 
such an Asylum as the one in question are almost disheart- 
ening. Many are carried thither directly from the emigrant 
ship—one-fourth of all the insane in this State and one-sixth 
of all in the United States being of foreign birth—and the 
physician in charge being without the slightest information 
of the cause of the disease—whether mental or physical—is 
compelled, literally, to grope in the dark in his treatment, 
and sometimes succeeds in striking the right chord and 
again restoring to harmony the “ harp of a thousand strings.” 
In other cases a maniac is found raving in the streets and is 
conveyed to the Asylum, and again the physician is igno- 
rant not only of the cause, but of the name, and birth- 
place. There have been a few instances in which cireum- 
stances indicated that extreme and protracted destitution 
was the cause of the malady, and in some of those a gene- 
rous, but carefully regulated diet, has proved the means of 
eure. That 55 patients out of 200 should, under such cir- 
cumstances as be discharged in six mon is certain- 
ly an evidence of both attention and skill. e general 
health of the inmates has for some months been as good as 
that of the same number of persons differently situated. 





A Boox-Store Wantep.—Warren County. IIl., 
has no book-store. The county contains about 10,000 in- 
habitants. Some one wishing a location, in the book trade, 
could find a pleasant and healthful place in Monmouth, 


the shire town. J. A. McCatton, Monmouth, Ill. 

[Until a book-store shall be established in Warren County 
the people will depend entirely upon travelling agents, for 
whom this will afford an excellent field. Who will oc- 
cupy it?) 
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1855.] 


Wowpers or THe AtmosPHERe.—The atmos- 
phere forms s spherical shell surrounding the earth to 
depth which is unknown to us by reason of its growing 
tenuity, as it is released from the pressure of its own super- 
incumbent mass, Its upper surface cannot be nearer to us 
than fifty, and can scarcely be more remote than five hun- 
dred miles. It surrounds us on all sides, yet we see it not; 
it presses on us with a load of fifteen pounds on every square 
inch or surface of our bodies, or from seventy to ene hun- 
dred tons on us all, yet we do not so much as feel its weight. 
Softer than the finest down—more impalpable than the 
finest gossamer—it leaves the cobweb undisturbed, and 
scarcely stirs the slightest flower that feeds on the dew it 
supplies; yet it bears the fleets of nations on its wings 
around the world, and crushes the most refractory sub- 
stances with its weight. When in motion, its force is suffi- 
cient to level the most stately forests and stable buildings 
with the earth—to raise the waters of the ocean into ridges 
like mountains, and dash the strongest ships to pieces like 
toys. It warms and cools by turns the earth and the living 
creatures that inhabit it. It draws up vapors from the sea and 
land, retains them dissolved in itself or suspended in cisterns 
of clouds, and throws them down again as rain or dew when 
they are required. It gives us the twilight of evening and 
of dawn—it disperses and refracts their various tints to 
beautify the approach and the retreat of the orb of day. 
But for the atmosphere, sunshine would burst on us and fail 
us at once, and at once remove us from midnight darkness 
to the blaze of noon. We should have no twilight to soften 
and beautify the landscape—no clouds to shade us from the 
scorching heat—but the bald earth, as it revolved on its 
axis, would turn its tanned and weathered front to the full 
and unmitigated rays of the lord of day. It affords the gas 
which vivifies and warms our frames, and receives into 
itself that which has been polluted by use, and is thrown 
off as noxious. It feeds the flame of life exactly as it does 
that of the fire—it is in both cases consumed, and affords 
the food of consumption; in both cases it becomes com- 
bined with charcoal, which requires it for combustion, and 
is removed by it when this is over. 

“Tt is only the girdling, encircling air,” says a writer in 
the North British Review, “that flows above and around 
us, that makes the whole world kin. The carbonic acid with 
which to day our breathing fills the air, to-morrow seeks its 
way around the world. The date trees that grow round the 
falls of the Nile will drink it in by their leaves. The cedars 
of Lebanon will take of it to add to their stature; the cocoa- 
nuts of Tabiti will grow rapidly upon it; and the palms and 
bananas of Japan will change it into flowers. The oxygen 
we are breathing was distilled for us some short time ago 
by the magnolias of Susquehanna, and the great trees that 
skirt the Orinoco and the Amazon—the giant rhododen- 
drons of the Himalayas contributed to it, and the roses and 
myrtles of Cashmere, the cinnamon tree of Ceylon, and the 
forests older than the flood, buried deepiin the heart of 
Africa far behind the Mountains of the Moon. The rain we 
see descending was thawed for us out of the icebergs which 
have watched the Polar star for ages; and the lotus lilies 
have soaked up from the Nile, and exaled as vapor, snows 
that rested on the summit of the Alps.” 

“The atmosphere,” says Maun, “ which forms the onter 
surface of the habitable world, is a vast reservoir, into which 
the supply of food designed for living creatures is thrown— 
or, in one word, it is itself food in its simple form of all 
living creatures. The animal grinds down the fibre and the 
tissue of the plant, or the nutritious store wh ych has been 
laid up within its cells, and converts these into the sub- 
stance of which its own organs are composed. The plant 
acquires the organs and nutritious store thus yielded up as 
food to the animal, from the invulnerable air surrounding 
it. But animals are furnished with the means of locomo- 
tion and of seizare—they can approach their food, and lay 
hold of and swallow it; plants must await till their food 
comes to them. No solid particles find access to their 
frames; the restless ambient air, which rushes past them 
loaded with the carbon, the hydrogen, the oxygen, the wa- 
ter—everything they need in the shape of supplies—is con- 
stantly at hand to minister to their wants, not only to afford 
them food in due season, but in the shape and fashion in 
which alone it can avail them."—Family Friend. 





Tae PaHRenotocican Jovrnat, the Warer- 
Core Jovenat, and Lire Ixtvstrarep, will be sent to 
one address one year for three dollars. 
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Smveutar Case or DiseaseD VENERATION.— 
The following interesting facts were communicated to the 
Warer-Cure Jovgnar by Mr. Hiram Hanover, of Centre- 
ville, Texas :— 

Some time during the past year, a planter, who lives on 
the Brazos River, had preaching amongst his negroes by a 
Methodist divine, and some religious excitement was pro- 
duced amongst them. 

A negro about thirty-five years of age, who had, some 
years ago, been a member of the Methodist Church, but had 
subsequently backslid, was particularly wrought upon, and 
became very religious. 

By permission of his master, he held night meetings 
amongst the negroes of the plantation, and took the lead in 
exhorting and praying at these meetings, being very zeal- 
ous in the cause. 

After a time, it was noticed that during the night-time, 
after these meetings, he showed symptoms of being some- 
what deranged ; but he still, however, continued to lead in 
the religious exercises of these night meetings, all the time 
becoming still more crazy, especially during the night after 
one of the meetings, although during the day he was very 
orderly and quiet, and attended to his duties as well as the 
other slaves. 

In the course of a few weeks his insanity had increased to 
such a degree that he became a perfect maniac, without any 
lucid intervals, and was frequently so raving mad as to be 
dangerous, exhibiting a very strong combative and destrue- 
tive disposition. This continued for a while, when one 
morning he was discovered armed with an axe, in a perfect 
rage and fury, using his utmost exertions to slay all, both 
black and white, that came in his way. He cut down the 
door of his master's house, and also that of a neighbor's 
house near by, and, an attempt being made to secure him, 
he nearly cut off the arm of one negro, wounded others, 
and came very near killing his master’s son, when it was 
found to be an imperative necessity to shoot him, which 
was accordingly done. 

The physician from whom I received these facts was then 
sent for, in order to make a post mortem examination. He 
accordingly went, dissected the body, and found no symp- 
toms of disease in either the heart, liver, lungs, bowels, or 
in any other organ in the whole body—all indicated a state 
of perfect health. 

_ He then dissected the brain, and here, to his great sur- 
prise, he found that portion of the brain where pbrenolo- 
gists locate the organ of Veneration, in a diseased state. A 
portion about the size of a silver dollar was of a dark bloody 
hue, with the membrane adhering closely to the brain, and 
so rotten that he could cut it to pieces with his thumb and 
finger, and that portion of the brain very full of dark blood. 

Extending from the organ of Veneration on each side of 
the head down to Destructiveness and Combativeness, was 
a narrow strip of brain that was very much inflamed, and 
80 distinctly colored that it could be traced connecting Ven- 
eration and Destructiveness and the latter organ and Com- 
bativeness together; and these organs were very much in- 
flamed and engorged with blood, while all the other por- 
tions of the brain, except the organs of Veneration, De- 
structiveness, and Combativeness, and the narrow streak 
that connected them together, had a perfectly healthy ap- 
pearance—were white, and free from blood. 

This condition of the brain, which, to a phrenologist, cor- 
responds exactly with the acts of its owner, was perfectly 

itounding to the op , and he fessed that he was 
compelled, against his will, to become a believer in Phre- 
nology; and these statements are entitled to the more 
credit, inasmuch as they come from a gentleman who, in 
addition to being a man of unquestionable veracity, was, up 
to that time, an uncompromising disbeliever in Phrenology. 


Corporal PonisHMent.—T. G. W.—“Are there 
ever extreme cases, in which pupils cannot be governed 
without corporal punishment?” No, never. It may take 
time—may require more patience and love than every 
teacher possesses, but it can be done. And the harder the 
cases, the greater the need of government by love, and the 
more effectual when attained. It is a law of mind, that both 
ignorant and animal minds instinctively feel their need of 
both guidance and restraint from superior ones. This law 
gives civilized men control over savages, so that single per- 
sons, going as captives among savage tribes, often come to 
be their rulers. Drunkards crave restraint from the moral 
and good. In short, in the very nature of mind, the more 
ignorant and vicious a human being is, the more completely 











it can be controlled by moral elevation. Nor lives there a 
human being, in savage life or civilized, in sensual high life 
or vicious low life, which superior good and intellect 
cannot reach, throw out, melt, mould, and reform. The 
law of mind that good ov bad , and the 
moral rule the sinful, is as universal in its application a8 any 
law of physical matter in its application, It is the more dif- 
ficult to reach a hardened scholar in school, because bad 
home and other influences partly counteract good school 
influences; yet, while this may protract, it need not pre- 
vent governing every scholar by moral suasion and reason. 
In phrenological language, every human being is born with 
Conscientiousness. And in and by the structure of mind 
itself, this sentiment governs propensity. Its authority is 
regal. Even weak Conscientiousness, brought into action, 
overrules even powerful propensities. Men sin because 
conscience lies dormant, not because it is small, and the 
passions large. And it can alwaye be reached through 
éntellect ; and more easily in children than adults. 








Toe Bearp Qvuestion.—Messrs. Eprrons: I 
was much pleased with Messrs. Richards’ and Potter's re- 
plies toG. W. K. My experience agrees with Mr. Rich- 
ards that the beard keeps the face cool and protects it from 
the hot sun, preventing blisters and tan. Instead of being 
a burden, it is a real protection in both winter and summer, 
One point to which I would like to call the reader's atten- 
tion is, that nearly all parts of the system are injured by 
shaving. Not only is this true of the body, but nearly all 
the mental powers suffer from the foolish practice. Experi- 
ments by O. 8. Fowler, and others, prove that each physical 
and mental organ has a magnetic connection with the face. 
Undoubtedly Dr. Potter's statement that shaving injures the 
eyes is correct, for it injures all the organs that have a mag- 
netic connection (or pole, as it is called) with that part of the 
face that isshaved. And that the face is injured by shaving 
I know to be a fact by experience, G@. W. K. to the contrary 
notwithstanding. But let us see what organs are injured by 
depriving their poles of Nature's covering, thus producing, 
in a greater or less degree, a vitiated, depraved and un- 
natural action of their corresponding organs. In the upper 
lip we have the poles of Firmness, Self-Esteem, Amative- 
ness, Adhesiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, Approbativeness, 
and Mirthfulness. In the lower lip and chin we find the 
poles of the reasoning and moral organs, heart, &c.: thus it 
is seen that a large part of the mental as well as physical 
organs suffer directly, while all the rest suffer more or less 
indirectly, from the Barberous custom of shaving the hu- 
man face, Ben. Raproan. 


“ Seemne THE Lions.’’—Formerly there was a 
menagerie in the Tower of London, in which lions were 
kept; ‘it was discontinued about forty years ago. During 
these times of parative simplicity, when a stranger 
visited the metfopolis for the first time, it was usual to take 
him to the Tower and show him the lions, as one of the 
chief sights; and on the stranger's return to the country, it 
was usual to ask him whether he had seen the lions, Now- 
a-days, when a Londoner visits the country for the first 
time, he is taken by his friends to see the most remarkable 
objects of the place, which by analogy are called “the lions.” 
One constantly hears the expression, ‘We have been lion- 
izing,” or “seeing the lions ;” but thousands who make use 
of it are ignorant of its origin; it originated as above. So 
says the London Notes and Queries. 





PHRENOLOGY AND THE Frxe Arts.—Mr. George 
Combe has published # work in which he applies his phre- 
nological theories to art. At Rome he saw a group of 
“Hero and Leander.” Hero was beautiful; but her Philo- 
progenitiveness was too large, and her Adhesiveness defi- 
cient. In Raphael's “Espousal of the Virgin,” however, 
the great precursor of Spurzheim has represented the Ama- 
tiveness of the due phrenological size. All great pictures 
(he says) are strictly phrenological—as, for instance, Da 
Vinci's “ Last Supper.” The Saviour has large Cautious- 
ness, Secretiveness, Benevolence, and Veneration; Judas 
has a large cerebellum; St. Peter a great development of 
Combativeness and Self-Esteem; and St. John a preponder- 
ance of the moral and intellectual organs. On Salvator 
Rosa's picture of the “Conspiracy of Catiline,” Mr. Combe 
reports that, “ Here is not a well-developed anterior lobe or 
coronal region in the whole group."—Life Illustrated, 
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JAMES’ WORKS. 

To all thinkers and lovers of 
thought and honest expression, we beg 
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AN IMPORTANT MUSICAL PUBLICATION. 
THE HANDEL COLLECTION 
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CONTAINING 
A Complete Collection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Chants, Sentences and Anthems, 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED FROM THE 
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AN UNUSUALLY CONVENIENT COURSE 
FOR SINGING SCHOOLS; 
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HOME LIFE. 
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Books 
BY FOWLER AND WELLS. 


In order to accommodate “the people” residing in all 
parts of the United States, the undersigned publishers 
will forward, by return of the first mail, any book named 
in the following list. The postage will be prepaid by 
them, at the New York Office. Ly this arrangement ot 
prepaying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to 
the purchasers, The price of each work, including post 
age, is given, so that the exact amount may be remitted. 
All letters containing orders should be postpaid, ang 
directed as follows: Fow.ers ann Waits, 308 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Works on Water-Cure. 
Accidents and See By Alfred 


Pon "Forbes, and Houghton, on the 


Wate asad ple 
gianant tren raeuutien Balted. with eddhonal % 


ter, by R. S. Houghton, A.M., M.D. . Price $1 25. 
Cook Book, Eydrossthie. With new 
Recipes, By R. T. Trall, M.D. Paper, 62 cents, 


, 87 centa, 
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its Prevention and Cure 
ater- oe directions, I 
Shew. Paper, 62 cents; Maslin, 87 cents. 


Be of Common Water. With 
Additions by Joel Shew, M.D. Price 30 cents, 


Cholera ; its Causes, Prevention and 
Cure; and all other Bowel —— treated by 
Water. By Dr. Shew. Price 30 cei 


Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, with 
fifteen engraved Illustrations of a subjects, 
from Drawings. By Edward Johnson, M.D. $1 25. 


Errors of Physicians and Others, in the 
=, of the Water-Cure. By J. H 
ted from the German. Price 30 cents. 
Fomily ,Physiciaa, Hydropathic. By 
Dr. Joel Shew. A new and ~ ig work for home 
practice. Profusely illustrated. in. $2 50. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia ; a Com- 
plete Sym of Bek thy amd igieve. An — 
paee w . Trail, M.D. Two 
Ub ras ee ‘ op eo, peeraan rom a 
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“ee mail to eny post-office, $3. 


Rytecpadiiy for the People. An excel- 
lent work on Health. With Notes on Water-Cure. 
By Dr. Trali. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 


——— or the Water-Cure: its 

rinei) Processes, and Modes of Treatment, with 
an hale of the Latest Methods adopted by Priess- 
nitz, By Joel Shew, M.D, Price $1 25. 


Introduction to the Water-Cure. With 
an Exposition of the Human Constitution, By T. L. 
Niel M.D. Price 15 cents. 


Philosophy of the Water-Cure. A De- 
velopment of the True Principles of pnepe and Lon- 
gevity. [lustrated with the Confess ions and 
tions of Sir Edward L. Dalwer, Price 30 cents, 


Principles of tizaropathy ; or, the In- 


valid’s Guide to th. Price 15 cents, 


ransia: 


Practice of the Water-Cure. Containing 
the various processes used in the eames 
all cases of . Price 30 cents. 


Results of Hyteopety 3 . treating of Con- 
stipation and Indigestion. Johnson. 87 cents 
Science of Swimming. Giving the His- 
fine, of Swimming, with ia) instraction to Learners. 
uatrated. Every boy Id have it, Price 15 cents. 
Water-Cure Library. Embracing the most 
Le ee! works on the subject, in seven large 12mo 
volumes, By American and Ea wr ne Authors. Every 

family should have a copy. 
Water-Cure in Chronic Disease. An 
Termination of 


sad 
Gully. $1 50. 
Water-Cure in Auserien. Over Three 
Hondred Cases of Various 


Diseases treated with 
Water. By Drs Shew, Trall, and others. Price $1 25 


Water and Vegetable Diet in Scrofala, 
Cancer, Asthma, and many other Diseases. By Dr. 
Lamb.’ A Scientific Work. Price 81 conta. 

Water. Cure Manual: A Popular Work 

ydropathy. With familiar Directions. By Dr 
Stew? Every family should have it. Price 8" cents 
ba gs in oer known Disease. 
Rausse. Translated from the German by 

rd i. Mecker on 62 cents; Muslin, 87 centa, 

Water-Cure Almanac. Illustrated. Con- 
taining much important matter. Price 6 cents, 

Water-Oure J Joureal and Herald of Re- 
Published ‘monthly, loot Dollar a ton 


Water-Cure Pocket Manual. 3 cents. 





Works on Phrenology. 


ene Lectares os on Phrenology. In- 
ts t 
ition ‘of’ the ‘United Stalee.  Iilagtmated. $1.35. 


Chart for. A various as Develop- 
for Phrenologiste. 


ments. 


cantina ai Man, considered in rela- 
tion to External Objects Combe, The 
only authorized American ae lustrated with 
twenty engravings. Price 87 cents. 


Defence of Phrenology, with Peni. pereryred 
and Lay mee y Dr. Boardman. A good work 
young P' — Price 87 cents. 


Edueation: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Some, 
M.D. Containing the laws of euszelaet direction of 

the faculties ; motives to action ; education of the 
; duration of nations, ete. Price 81 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Science applied 
the Elevation of Society George Combe 
Robert Cox, and others. iilastrated wits oe Portraite of 
eminent moralists and philosophers, Price $2 


Mental Science, Lectures on, according 
to ihe ew welt pheeneleey- Illustrated with 
engravings. By S. Weaver. Price 87 cents, 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Ap- 
a Accompanied by & Chart, em mbracing a conciae, 
lementary View of Phrenology, with forty-three 
illustrative engravings. Thirty sixth edition. A stand- 
ard work s the science, eminently poet in its 
teaching, and adapted to the general ice, 
postage prepaid, $1 25. 


Phrenological Journal, American Moath- 
ly. Quarto, Ilostrated. A year, One Dollar. 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Rev. 
John Pierpont. Showing the ony between the 
teach of Christ and his Apostles, and the science of 

y. Price 12 cents. 


Phrenological Guide. Designed for the 
Use of Students of their own Characters. With nu- 
merous engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 


numerous engravings. Price 6 cents. 


Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the 
Natural Theol: and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 
By O. 8. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


Symbolical Head and _ Phrenological 
art, in Map Form, showing the Na Language 
of the Phrenological Organs. 25 cents. 


Temperance and Tight-Laci 
on the Laws of Life -y —— 
Physiology. Price 1 


founded 
and 


Books for Young People. 
These works wil! be found eminently useful to YOUNG 
MEN and Lg ae WOMEN. Th py BR therein find 
in regard to SELF-IMPROVEMENT, 


such instroction 
moral, intellectual, and physical development, as can no- 
where else be found. 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Character, 
including the Management of Youth; showing how to 
train the disposition, and develop those faculties, and 
improve the mind. By O.S.Fowler Price 87 cents. 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 
applied to Self-education and — 
By O. 8. Fowler. 


Physiology, Animal and estat, ap om 
to the preservation and r<etoretion of health 
and mind, With twenty six engravings on wood. By 
O 8. Fowler. Paper, 62 cents; Musl.n, 87 cents, 
This work should be read » Re be’ one who would se- 
cure a“ sound mind in a heal: 


Hopes and Helps for the Yous of Both 
Sexes, to the Formation of Character, C of Avo- 
cation, tlealth, Amusement, Conversation, Cultivation 
of Intel'set, Social Affection, mye & sod 
By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Price 8 


Ways of Life; or the Right Way and 
the Wrong Way. "h first-rate By Rev. G.S 
Weaver. Paper, 40 cente; Muslin, 50 cents. 

The [llustrated Self-Instructor in Phre- 
Sa. s< 


Bosany for all Classes; containing a 
By 


Price 87 cen 


Floral Dictionary, with numerous I!lustrations, 
John B. Newman, M.D. Price 87 cents. 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenolo and 
Physiology. Beautifully Lilustrated, Price $1 25. 


Works on Phonography. 
The Phonographic Teacher. By E. 


Webster. uctive ss of Bern enn 
poe as a school-book, an lete 
ruction to those ao = hs ee 

» in Phono- 


= an oral teacher. Price 45 cents. 
D J ei of I A A. 
graphy. A sheet to be framed. Price 15 cents, 
Reporter’s Manual: a Complete ————— 
tion of the Reo-rting Style of © 
J. . Paper, 62 cents; Mestietrs'e 18 canta, 


Tee See of the United States, 
ap g Style. Price 15 cents. 











Works on Physiology. 
| Aleohol and the Constitution af Man. 
Mastrated by a Diagram. By Prof. 300 


| Combe’, 3 Phgclay pple to the Im 
Cdition, with illustrations. a 


Ph siology of Digestion. The Principles 
ce Deawine Combe, Combe, MLD. "Price 90 — 3 ew 


Fruits nd Farinacea the Pro roper Fo La-ayh of 
Notes by R. T. Trall, M. 


Food on Diet. Containin s% an Analyeie 
of every kind of coer one 
Pereira. Price $1 25 
Family Dentist ; a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth. By D.C. Warner,M D. 81 cents. 
Natural La of " i 
considered. By Dr eparhain A) werk St pec y, 
merit. Price only 30 cen 
Nataral History of Man. By Dr. New- 
Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 
Penn a, or the Laws that govern 
the Human Organism, By Rev. J. B. Sax. 87 cents. 
Sober and Temperate | Life. with Notes 
, and a Re same, who 
lived 154 years. Read this ag Price 30 
Teeth; their Structure, Steen: and 
Management, with the Causes of Early Decay. Full 
of Illustrative Engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Tobacco; its Effect on the Bo@y and 
Mind. By Dr Shew. The best work on “oy subject. 
Everybody should read it. Price 30 cen 


Tobacco, Use of; its Physical, P hisitien- 
tual and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 cents, 
Tobacco : three Prize Essays. By Drs. 
Trall and Shew, and Rev. D. Baldwin. 15 ae. 
Tea and Coffee ; their Physical, Intel- 
lectual and Moral Effects, By Alcott. 15 cents. 
Vegetable Diet, as sanctioned by Medical 


Men and Experience in all ages; also a system of Vege - 
table Cookery. Price 87 cents. 


Miscellaneous, 


Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, Ad- 
dresses, and other Writings. a) ay me Greeley. 
Second edition, larged, with the Crystal Palace 
and its Lessons, Price §1 25. 

Temperance Reformation — its History 
from the Organization of the first be ara Socrety 


$e the oduplion of the La wor Law of By Rev. 
L. Armstrong. Price 4135. 


Literature and Art. By S. Margaret 
Fuller, Two Parts, in one volame. With an Intro- 
duction by Horace Greeley. Price $1 25. 


Woman: her Education and Infl 





SPECIAL CATALOGUE 


Tue Works named below are de- 
signed for those who need them. Though 
scientific, they are written in plain, popular 
language, and are adapted to the 
sion of all readers. It is believed that these 
works contain important truths, which, if gen- 
erally known and practiced, would save a vast’ 
amount of human suffering, and contribute 
largely tothe BAPPINES ard WLL-BiING of 
every individual, Mae and FMaus. 

ad Ph 


Mgtcimon Phrenolegy a ysi- 
ology « niga “te to the Selection or Congenital 


Gubuunieas for Life ; including Directions to the 
Married for Living together Affectionately and 
Happily. By 0. 8. Fowler, 


Marriage: Its Histor 
With a Phrenological an 





Price 30 cents. 


and Philosophy. 
Physiological bxpost- 
tion of the Functions and Qualifications neces- 
sary for Happy Marriages. By L. N. Fowler. 
Illastrated, Muslin. _Pites 16 cents, 


Love, Fi rentage, und Amativeness! Ap- 
plied to the Improvement of offspring ; techedine 
important Directions to Lovers and the Married 
concerning the strongest ties, and most sacred 
and momentous Kelations of Life. By - 8, Fow- 
ler, One vol. Maslin. F Price 16 cents. 


Parents’ Guide for the Tranemiasion of 
desired Qualities to Offspring, and Childbirth 
made Easy. By Mrs. Hester Pendleton. Piice 
50 cents, 

losophy of Generation: Ite Abuses, 
with their Causes, Prevention, and Cure. Illus- 
trated. By John B, Newman, M.D. Price 30c, 


aternity ; or, the ‘Bearing and Nursing 
of Children, including Female Education. By 
0.8. Fowler. With Ilastrations, Muslin, 7c. 


Hereditar y Descent: | : Ite Laws and Facts 
rm 45 to y Improvement, By 0. 8. Fow- 
ier, Paper, price 62 ccnte, Muslin, 87 cents, 


Reproductive 0 
Causes, and Cure 


Dreann. Their Diseases, 
o—_ epee By 
James C. Jackson, 


Price 15 cen 


Chron le Diseases’ 3 Expectally the Nervous 
ite of Wom Rosch, Translated 
from the German. "price. 30 cents. 


Midwifery, and 
A Descriptive and Prac ical Work, haute ¢ the 
Superiority of Water-Treatment in Menstruation 
aud its disorders, Chlorosis, Leucorrh@a, Fluor 
Albus, Prolapsus Uteri, Hysteria, Spinal Diseases 
and o her weaknesses of Females ; in Pregnancy 
and its Diseases, Abortion, Uterine Hemon hage, 
and the oy Management of Childbir th, — _ 
— etc.,e h N 
oO 


the Diseases of Wom 





n wit 
pontdoone. By Joel Se Shew, M.D, Muslin, 3s. 





With a General Introduction, by Mrs. Kirkland 
With thirteen portraits, Price 87 cents, 


Delia’s Doctors ; or,2 G a Glance ehiet the 
Scenes. By Hanoah G, Cream Price 


A Home for All: or, a Mew, Cheap, Con- 
bee ney and ae SS ng, With appro- 


The Kanzas Region; Embracin ng Deserip- 
tions of Scene Climate, bee eos he mye 4 Re- 
sources of the Territory. vt 
of Travel. By Max Greene. Price 30 vty 


Human Rights, and their Peitical ae 
ounded on the Laws of our Being. 
Sedge’ Hurlbat, Priec $7 cents, 


Labor ; its History and Frogpects. In- 
cluding the Use and Abuse of W By Robert 
Dale 30 cents. 


Owen, Price 30 
{mmortality Triumphant. The Existence 
+ B. Dods. 87 cents, 


of aGod. By the Rev, 
Temperance Tracts. By Trall, Greeley, 


Barnam, Fowler, Dow, and others. 75 cents a hundred 


Love and Parentage ; i pplied to the Im- 
rovement of Offepri: ad important di 
Yons and ~y to Lowers 5 ont the Married, 
—— the _ comme hy and most sacred and mo. 
relations of life, By 0.8 Fowler. 30 cents, 
Matrimon or, Phrenolo; and Ph 
ology y anes nied the Selection toe ot Cosas Pty nd 
ing bigs r afoctichately: and a “ore mile 
r ite ther affectionate us- 
“ trated. "By 0.8. F Fowler. Price 30 80 cents, = “ 





These works may be ordered in large or umal! quanti- 
ties. They may be sent by Express, or as Freight, by 
Railroad, Steamships, Sailing-vessela, by Stage or Ca- 
pal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United States 
the Canadas, to Europe, or any place on the Globe, 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We will 
pay the cost of exchange. 

When single copies are wanted ,the amount, in post- 
age-stamps, emai! change, or bank notes, may be enclosed 
in a letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward 
the books by return of the first mail. 

All letters should be postpaid, and addressed as fol- 
lows:—Fow.zns axp Watts, 308 Broadway, New 
York. 





I Di Their Causes, Preven- 
tion and Cure, on phystological Principles. Em- 
braciug Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses ; 
Chronic Diseases, Especially the Ne: vous Diseases 
of Women ; the Philosophy of Generation; Ama- 
tiveness ; Hints on tl productive Organs. In 
one volume, Price $1 


Pregnancy y and Childbirth, Tlustrated 
with Cases showing the Remarkable Effects of 
Water in Mitigating the Pains and Perils of the 
Parturient State. By Dr. Shew, Price 80 cents. 


Amativeness; or, Evils and Remedics of 
Excessive and Perverted Sexuality, including 
Warning and Advice to the Married and Sing e. 
An important little work, op an important sub- 
ject. By 0.8. Fowler. Price 15 cents. 


‘ome Treatment for Sexual Abuses. A 
srasaieal treatise for both Sexes,on the Nature 
and Causes of Excessive and Unnatural Indul- 
gence, the Diseases and Injuries resulting there- 
from, with their Symptoms and Hydropathic 
Management, By Dr. Trall, Price 30 cents. 


Uterine Diseases; or, the Displacement of 
the Uterus. A thorough and practical trea ive on 
the Malpositions of the U-erus, and adjacent Or- 
gans. Illustra ed with colored Engravings from 
Original Designs. By R. T.Trall,M.D. Price $5. 


Sent prepaid by return of FIRST MAIL, on re- 
ceipt of price. Please enclose the amount, and 
address FowLer anv WELLS, Publishers, 308 
Broadway, New York. 


THE NEW POCKET SYRINGE, 
WITH DIRECTIONS FOR ITS USE. 
The jg omg take pleasure in 
offering to the lic, the Hydropathic Pro- 
fession, and especially to families,a new and 
superior Insectine InsrruMENT, with an ILLvs- 
trated Manvat, by R. T. Trait, M.D., giving 
complete dire directions for the employment of 
Wale: The price ot the Naw Pocket 
Syaives is no three dollars and a bal! and may be 
yee any we All orders con- 
taining remittances should be prepaid, and directed to 
Fowtars — on Ween, 308 Broadway, ay York. 

This instrument haa been manufac to order, to 
meet the wants of Hyd thie Diyetrinas and a. 
It is more convenient any appara’ 
of the kind wey | with bs case, but Title 


more space common while ite 
durable material will last a life-time, C 

The New t may be seat to any place desired 
by Express. 


—~<—} 
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IMPROVED HAND MILL 


We have the pleasure of announc- 


ing to our readers that we have taken the | 


agency for the sale of the Jmproved Hand 
Ail, and shall be pleased to furnish the same 
at short notice. 

With it one can grind enongh in fi inutes for th. 
bread during a day. . eee ete 

The grinders being cast syparate, are made of hard 
iron, and can be removed in a minate, without screw- 
driver or wrench, for grinding different articles, or 
when dull, Still, it is believed that one pair will grind 
erovgh for one person for forty years. 

Tt is 20 sim in construction that it can not 
riously out of order, and by keeping the friction collar 
oiled, will (almost) never wear out, except the — 
two sets of which will be sold with the mill for extra 

liar con- 


pairs. 
It will grind all kinds of grain, by its 
stroction, in the best possible i either coarse or 
fine. Also, coffee aud spice. Price $5. 
Noemigrant should be without this mill, and no on™ 
else who wishes to know just what their bread is made of- 
The weight of the mill complete is twelve pounds. 
Tt can be sent safely as freight or by express to any 
al 
Address orders to FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway. 





PRESERVATION OF FRUIT. 


Very Important To HovsekEerers, 
Farmers, anv Favrt-Growrers.—Spratt’s 
Patent Self sealing Can, for preserving fruits 
of all kinds, green corn, peas, tomatoes, &c., 
in the fresh state, without the addition of 
sugar or any other preservative property. 
With these cans, families or hotel-keepers can 
preserve fruits and vegetables of all kinds, for 
table use or pastry purposes, perfectly fresh 
and with the natural color and flavor, for any 
season of the year, and with a trifling ex- 
pense. The cans may be used year after year, 
and are easily opened and closed with a sim- 
ple screw attachment. 

. B.—The genuine Self-sealing Cans have 
¢ in letters on the cap, “Spratt’s Patent,” 

ells vost, proprietors.” Full direc- 
tions accompany the cans. 

WELLS & PROVOST, Sole Proprietors, 

$21 Pearl st., near Franklin square, New York. 
Agents treated with on liberal terms. 





DR. TRALL'S 


ANATOMICAL & PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PLATES, 


These plates, which were arranged 
expressly for the New York Hydropathic Me- 
dicai College, and for Lectures on Health, Phy- 
siology, &c., by H- A. Daniells, Anatomical 
Draught are now pleted 

They are six in number, representing the 
norma! position and life size of all the internal 
viscera, magnified illustrations of the organs 
of the special senses, and a view of the princi 
pal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, &c, For 
popular instruction, for families, schools, and 
for professional reference, they will be foynd. 
far superior to any thing of the kind heretofore 
published, as they are more complete and per- 
fect in artistic design and finish. 





Price for the set, fully colored, ¢9; backed 
and mounted on rollers, $12. For sale by 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
908 Broadway, N. Y. 


“AGENTS WANTED. 


AN IMPORTANT NATIONAL WORK. 
UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD COMPANION. 


BEING A 


CYCLOPZEDIA 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


BMBEACING PERSONAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES OF AUTHORS, WITH PASSAGES PROM THEIR 
WRITINGS FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE /RESENT DAY. 


BY EVERT A. DUYCKINCK AND GEORGE L. DUYCKINCK. 
With Portraits, Autographs and other Mlustrations. 





The whole will be included in two royal octavo volumes of about seven 
hundred pages each, and wi!l be printed in double columns, on superfine paper, from new 
| bourgeois, brevier and nonpariel type, cast expressly e work. 

do re WU 06 ators teat | Ha 8 MCS u6eD Wood Bagravage © Corveate of Authors, views of Colleges 
and other Literary Institutions, vign-ttes of Residences, &c., with more than F. ve Hu~+prego Autographs. 

Theee are engraved from original aud authentic scurces, and the Portraits of many of the Authors are now 
for the firat time presented to the public. 

The work is arranged in chronological order, and treats fully of the great colonial period, containing full 

| specimens of the early historic, poetical and social literature in all parts of the country. It also embraces a 
great variety of matter now first brought together, relating to the era of the Revolution, including a new col- 
lection and arrangemeot of Revoluticnary Builds. 
} It includes !iustrations of the Pulpit, tae Bar, and other Professional Writers, of the Political Oratory, the 
| Educational lustitntions, and 


THE GENERAL LITERATURE OF THE COUNTRY. 


The Personal Biography is ful! and minate, and the Selections comprehend a large portion of the best Liter- 
ature of America, The latter are particularly made with reference to their comp/et-ness and to their permanent 
| historical mterest, and display every variety of talent from every portion of the coantry. In this respect the 
work (the contents of which will equal six ordinary octavo volumes) may be regarded as no inconsiderable 


AMERICAN LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 
This Work will be ready for Subscribers early in October. 
Sept lta CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassav Srrzet, N. Y. 








LADIES, 
TRY 


DICkE’S 


SPOOL COTTON. 


ASK FOR IT WHEN 


SHOPPING. 
Buyers please note it can be had of 
July 6 tr 


PATENT ELAS!IC WATER-PROOF ROOF COATING AND PAINT. 


A new discovery, cheap and Indestructible, Impervious to Water, Incom- 


bustible, Elastic, and possessing almost Imperishable qualities. 
| t@ There is vo ASPHALTUM, TAK or PITCH in this COMPOSI/ION, and it will not affect the quality of 

the water. 

WARRANTED not to CRACK or SCALE ; possessing, by its Elasticity, eve operty necessary to conform 

| to the metal or other article on which it is spplied, a uniform and unch Poly, without regard to the 

EXTREMES of heat and cold in any climate 
| A coating of this article can be applied on CANVAS, forming a roof more durable than TIN, and 
| the cost. A very desirable featare in thie valuable coating is, that it can be applied on old and RUS 
| METAL ROOFS, and resder them perf ectly impervious to water, and as durable as NEW TIN or metal 
| ROOFS, one coat being equal to SIX COATS of ordinary paint. 


THE ELASTIC WATER-PROOF PAINT. 

THIS PAINT possesses nil the qualities of durabi'ity and elasticity, and is supenor to any article yet dis- 
covered for all painting exposed to the elements, and can be applied on METAL, WOOD, CANVAS, &c., with 
equal facility to any Paint in vee, at mach | -se cvst, 

it eam be varied in all the dark shades of color, and is without doubt the best article ever discovered for outside 

ting, auch as SHIPS CSE, IRON VESSELS, OUTSIDE IROV or WOOD WORK, and is most valuabie 
ROOFS, SHIPS’ BOTTOMS, or other work constantly exposed to the action of the water. 

Either of the above articles will be applied at the shortest notice, under the immediate supervision of the 
Manufacturers; or can be obtained, with directions for use, in any quantities, put up in packages of every 
desirable size. For fur'her particulars, Samples or O:ders, address or apply to 


M. D. MOORE & CO., Maxvracrvrenrs, Office No. 9 Montague Hall, Brooklyn. 
oR To 


R. L. GILBERT, Prrxcreat Agent, 100 Water Street, New York. 


ROBERT LOGAN, 51 Dey Street, New York. 








at one balf 
T-EATEN 


Rereneyces.—Jobn Sexton, Architect, 191 Nassan st., N. ¥.; Robert and Sandford, foot 43d et., N. ¥Y.; Wm. 
E. Whiting & Co., 31 Broadway, N. Y.; S. P. Townsend, 82 Nassau st., N. ¥.; H. T. Lovett, 162 Broadway, 
N. Y.; Clemon's Tattereal!’s, cor. 6th Avenue and 39th st.; Morrell & Vanderbeck, cor. Green and bun ste., 

Jersey City ; Hon. Hall, Mayor, Brooklyn; R. L. Belknap, Fire Marshall, Brooklyn; David Paton, 
| Architect, Montague Hall, Brooklyn ; J. t. Baily, Real Estate Agent, Brooklya ; E. G. Waters, No.1 Montague 
| #t., Brooklyn, and many others, 


| P.RST PREMIUM MELODEONS. 


THE VERY BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


Ss D. & W. H. SMITH 


Respectfully call the attention of the public to their Improvep MELopgons, 
constantly on exhibition at their Ware’ 
No. 417 WASHINGTON A 
By meare of a new methed of vonine, Kuowe muy w tuemse ves, taey bawe sueceeded in removing the 
hareb and buzzing sound which formerly charact rized the imstrument, and rendering the tones full, clear, and 
<rgen-like. The section 18 prompt and reliable, enabling ibe performer to execute the most rapid music without 
BLURRING the toves. The swell is arranged to give great expression. 
‘The mannfacturers received the Firs: Premium over all C mpet:tors, at the Fafr of the Mass, Charitable 
Mechanic A Jen at the Metropoli ington, D. C. 
For the Partor, instruments are furnished at prices var 
Larger Instrumente. with two banks of keys, for cba 
This last instrument, known ss the Orcas Harmonium, has been © sen! 
and they have secured « patent the fofer, 
Persons who wish to bireMelodeons, with a view of parchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
eredited as part payment of the purchase money, Sept iat tr Exd 











They are for the People! 
CHEAPEST READING IN THE WorLD!! 


UNITED STATES MAGAZINE 
AND 


UNITED STATES JOURNAL 


FoR ONLY ONE DOLLAR TWENTY-FIVE CanTS 4 Year! |! 


MAGNIFICENT PREMIUMS !! 
ETC., ETC., ETO. 


Tae Unirep Stratrs Macaztve is 
now in the second volume, having, during the 
first year, achieved an unparalleled triumph. 

When the first number appeared, so far was 
it superior to anything ever published at the 
price, that it was predicted on all hands, that 
it must either be increased in price or surely 
fail—that no such magazine could be sustained 
at the extraordinary low price of ONE DOL- 
LAR a year. At the same time the lauda- 


aaa 


ing in upon us by tho 3. 
began to roll in with a rapidit 4, 





most Pp 
has now reached a large circulation in every 
State and Territory of the Union, throughout 
the British Provinces, and in the principal 
European ci'ies, and is rapidly increasing 
wherever it is known. 
vped from new 

pressly for the purpose, and is printed on a 
new improved Adams’ Press, making it one of 
the most beautiful specimens of typography of 
apy serial publication ever issued from the 
American Press. 

The best artists are engaged upon its en- 
gravings, and each volume hereafter will con- 


e cast ex- 


Pp 

strel,” illustrated with over sixty engravings. 
is now being published, and will be continued 
through six numbers. 

series of over one hundred original de- 
signs, illustrating scenes and incidents in 
American History, is being got up at an im- 
mense cost, and are published, two of them, 
in each number of the magazine, accompanied 
with interesting and thrilling sketches con- 


cities, public | 


flowers, agriculture, n. 
of distinguished individuals, ete., etc., to which 


is added each month a 
fro 





cy 


critus. Jr.,” the 
pher, with his comical “ picters. 

Although it is our object to give the maga- 
zine a practical and instructive character, 
rather toan a light, imaginative and sentimen- 
tal, yet we intend that it shall always wear a 
smile that will make it attractive to all. Its 
articles are mostly original and from the ablest 

ns of the country; while the editorial talent 

towed upon it is unsurp: by that of 
any publication in Ame > 

In addition to the rich Premium Books which 
are given to those getting up clubs, rewards 
amounting to over 


THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


will be given to the persons sending the largest 
= of subscribers for the Magazine. 


THE UNITED STATES JOURNAL is one of 
the largest, and universally acknowled to 
be the cheapest newspaper inthe world. It is 


published monthly, each n r containing 
FIFTY-SIX SPACIOUS COLUMNS of the most valu- 
able and interesting reading matter, or 672 
columns during the year, an amount sufficient 
to fill three large octavo volumes of over four 
hundred pages. a very interesting feature 
there is now being ished in the Journal, a 
series of beautifully engraved tom = Kd 
Ww 


are 


iy Thousand. 

We have, during the last two years, present: 
ed to the subscribers of the Journal two series 
of splendid gifts of over $1,000 each, besides 
over 96,000 worth of valuable books, to those 


ding us clubs, 
Ww . offer the third series of gifts, 


— — rely Lees our honor to see 

this rae er eat ave years michal deal 
we trust tha’ 

ings with the public will sive them sufficient 





confidence in our integrity and ability to fulfil 
our nts. 














> 
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Therefore, EVERY PERSON WHO SUBSCRIBES AND 
PAYS THE SMALL SUM OF TWENTY-FIVE CENTS Will 
receive one of the LARGEST i MOST POPULAR 
ONE YEAR, and 

of ONE 
the $100 


NEWSPAPERS IN THE WORLD, FOR 

also stand a chance to obtain a 
a. tn, DOLLARS or ay oO} 
gifts which we shall freely present to our sub- 


rs. 

The other One Thousand Dollars will be divi- 
Splendid Prizes, which will 
=o ben on f persons sending 
the twenty largest number of subscri 
to the time that the “stbser! tion list s! 
reach the hundred and ousan 
value via fw as follows : ne $300, one $200, 
one wo $50 each, ten $25 each, and five 


$10 e 
As the ‘circulation is ra iy agerescein ig the 
ee. those wishi: — interest amare nee. 
Prizes should avail themselves of it at 
a 
OUR PREMIUM BOOKS. 

Eve rson gettin a club of four or 
more "Tabecribers will’ reseive. postpaid, a 
valuable premium book of his own selection 
po a os one of the best works 

Many persons, by a 
Hittle ecmet in Sas way, pore secured to them- 
selves handso 

Specimen couples of either Journal or Maga- 
SS be sent gratis to those wishing to get 
up clu 

¢2@7” All money sent by mail is at our risk. 


1,000 MORE AGENTS WANTED 
to engage in ectting subscribers for our publi- 
cation, and selling the 
AMERICAN PORTRAIT GALLERY: 
&@ great national work of poosty eight hundred 
over three bun- 


age’ 
lars per aay in this pleasant occupation. 
For further particulars, addr 
J. M. EMERSON & CO., 
Sept. 1 Spruce Street, New York. 


FIRST PREMIUM PIANOFORTES. 


fern 


STEINWAY & SONS! 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTORY, 
8§ WALKER STREET, 
(Near Broapway,) New Yorx. 


We most respectfully inform the 
Public that we always keep on hand a large 
assortment of our splendid Semi-Grand and 
Square Pianofortes, which for volume of tone, 
elasticity of touch, bm of finish, short, 
in everything that renders a 
they are yy Asa Oy 
riority of our Pianos we 

that the First Premium in st classes Gone 
grand and _ stringed) was unanimously 
at the great Metropolitan 
Mechanics’ Fair at Washington, in preference 
to Pianos made by the most celebrated manu- 
facturers of sama New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimor 
Pur chasers ‘will 4 it to their navegtage 
to cali and e: Sept. 


Just pinoy ~ 10th Edition of 


WOMAN AND HER DISEASES 


FROM THE 


CRADLE TO THE GRAVE, 
ADAPTED EXCLUSIVELY TO HR (NSTRUCTION IN THE 
Puysiotoey of axe System, aNp aL, tHE D1s- 
Bases oy nee Critical Pextops. By 
EDWARD H, DIXON,M.D, 
< Taltor of the “Soalpel,”’ consulting and operating 
Diseases 


urgeon, author of of the Sexual Syst m, 
y » &ec. 








Price $1 00. 


This volume was written for the 
sole object Of affording woman the | means of 
lowttuc.iog Qetenw me epuwl dg oi tee to we bie ae 
health, peeahar to h-r pnysical structure ; ‘= neque -~ 
anc: «ith which 1 indiepensabie to her happiness and 
welfare, The ackn wiedged reputation of the author 
is sufficient guarantee of the v.lue of the work. 

N. 6. Copies mailed (Post Parp) upon receipt of 
Prive. Address A. RANNEY. Pus: rsnea, 
_Sept Iba 195 Browaway, N. ¥, 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 

Summer ARRANGEMENT.—-On and 
after Monday, June 25th, 1855, the Trains will 
run as follows. —Fur Aloany aud Froy, Express Tram, 
6 a.m., connecting with Northern and Western Trains. 
Mail Train, 94.“.; Throogh Way Train, 12 u ; Ex- 
press Train, 5 re. ; Accommodation Train, 7 r.«. For 
Poughkeepsie :— Way, Freight, end Passenger Train, 
stip. For Peekskili:— 3:90 and 5:30 Pp. For 
Sing Sing :—10:15 a.s ; 4 80 and 8:30 P u, The Tarry- 


town, Peekskill, and on amt ge Trains, stop at all 

Canal, hf Ey ee ot 
rr, irt; = ea i a ‘DA 

MAIL baark TRanthe at’? a. ae rae street for Albany, 


Stopping at all be my Stat 
L SYKES. Jn., Superintendent. 





JACOB CHICKERING’S PIANOS. 
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WAREROOMS, 300 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Havixe recently mvented machines which greatly facilitate the manufacture of Piano-fortes, and 
do the work in the most perfect manner, he is enabled to furnish these instruments at wholesale or 
retail, and warrant them to be of the first class, and to give satisfaction. 

The above cut represents his new stvle of Pianos. 


Jan 11t tr p 





PIANOFORTE MANUFACTORY. 
REMOVAL. 
GEO. HEWS, Manufacturer of the 1] Patent American Action PIANO- 


FORTE, respectfully informs the public that he has removed to the Building, No. 879 
Wasutxeton Street, recently occupied by Messrs. Chickering and Sons, 


From the illustrious Pianist, M. Gorrecuatx, to Mr. Hews’ Agent at New York: 


New Yor«, Dee, 5, 1853. 


Mr. N. P. B, Cuntis—Dear Sir: Having bad the pleasure of performing upon Sovege Hewe’s American Patent 


Action Piano, at the World’s Fair in this city the present 
which afforded me much gretifiration, I cheerfully recommend them to the public, 


provement in the action 
of the acales 


These instroments, likewise, - re of excellent tone, owing, no ¢onbdt, to the 
Very respectiully, 
wr rh No, 379 Washirgton street. Boston. 
N.P B. Curtis 447 Broadway. New York, Agents. 


year, and other of his Pianos at your Warerooms, 
lam very glad of the im- 
lection 


ALK. 
Sept. 


L. M. GOrTSC 





PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY. 

New and superior woiks, explanatory and illustrative of this valuable 
system of Phonetic Short-hand, are published by Bern Pitman (brother to the Inventor of 
the art), at the Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, 0. 

The attention of the Heads of Colleges and Schools, Teachers, Boards of Control, Ministers, and 
Students, Is respectfully di:ected to this series of works. 
t@# A descriptive Catalogue, with specimen sheets, will be sent free to any part of the United States 


or the Canadas, by addressing 


Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, 0. 


BENN PITMAN: 


THE NEW POCKET SYRINGE. 


WITH DIRECTIONS FOR ITS USE. 
The undersigned take pleasure in offering to 
the public, the Hydropathic Profession, and 
= —» to Retin, a new and superior In 
NSTRUMENT, with we) ILLUSTRATED 
Manvat, by R. T. Traut, . giving com- 
lete  gerectiogs, " val ‘ciployingat 0! as 


This tes fnetrement has been manufactured to 
order, to meet the wants of Hydropathic phy- 
sicians and patients. It is more convenient 
and portable than any apparatus of the kind 
in use, occupying, with its case, but little more 
space than acommon pocket-book, while its 
durable material! will last a life-time. 

ew Instrument may sent to any 
place desired, by Express. | 


TO THE THINKING PUBLIC. 
THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, 


BY LUDWIG FUERBACH. 
Translated from the second German edition 


by the Uravsator ot “STs s06s’ Live oF J-sus.!” 
1 





U. §. PATENT OFFICE 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
In connection with this office (Fow 


Len aND WELLS) there is now established a 


VerarrmMenc for the purpese of transacting with tae 
Usitep stares Patent Orris all kinds of business 
pertaining to Patents, Cav Bats, and Parenrtep In- 
ventio.s Advice in crses of Ra-suss, txTeNsto.s 
or vatests, Convirerme Clams and Revscrmp Ar- 
Piicationa, will be freely given, in avewer to comma- 
nications stating the case. This 
Dera: TMant i'l be under the d 
B. Farapasgs, Attorney and Goreent 
nas for many vears been acquainted with the practice of 
the Patent Office, and with the method of saf-ly con- 
ducting Patent cases He has an extensive know!- 
edge of inventions, »nd » general acquaintance with the 
me-hanical improvements of the Gay. 
We feel jence wn assuring those entrusting their 
buriness with thie: flice, that it wil! be conducted with 
prompt most 





tone tan a model 
they will be immediately adv ied ca to. the beat cveree 


to are saticfied tre het 
Iry of their improvemen may have their 
mprien netlens mude at once, aad ethibot Serthen cue 


Models for this office should be forwarded by 
(or other ea’ conveyance), as pave ho ow- 
Lens anp Weis, 308 Broadway, New York, to whom 
al; -ommun'cat ons should be add 

Letters and freight must be pre paid in order to 
entitle them to attention. 





Pie on _ 
OCTAGON STYLE of SETTLEMENT. 
Address 8. CL 


Care of FowLE& AND WELL8, 
July tf 308 


roadway, N. ¥. 





THE MORE TEACHERS USE IT 
THE BETTER THEY LIKE IT. 
Toevery Teacher and every School 
Committee we would say, examine TOWER’S 
ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, and if you have 
a child or a class studying grammar, for once 
at least try it. 
A copy of the — a be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on Pees tag 


NiEL BURGESS & CO., Publishers. 
No». 60 Joan 3t., New York. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


MAINE LIQUOR LAW 
STATISTICAL SOCIBTY. 


Tue Mare Liquor Law: Its Ori- 
gin, History, and Results; with Portrait and 
Life of Hon. Ni Dow. Henry 8, Civss, 
pm bb yt A’ -— 


M ® sa wtbers . & ppt wns! — B, Wise tie laws 
of Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, C hio, 





. vol. of 440 pages. rice @! 25, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. ¥. 





Boox IL.Lustrations, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Wa- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamental Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the beststyle 

229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstor House N.Y, 





Work ror AL, anp Work THAT 
Pays—in selling,in every county in the United 
States, our very POPULAR AGENTS’ 
BOUKS, 150 different kinds. Terms, Catalogues, &c., 
sent on application to MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Acburn and Buffalo. 

146 awp 148 NassaU STREET. 

Tar New Har Company’s MOLE- 
sin Hats, $3 only—equal to any $4 Hats in 
the city. Splendid DRAB BEAVERS,$3. 


a ee Merchants and Dealers _ do — to 
LD 








Illinois, Indiana, and New Youk, - - -=§1 50 
The same without ee Lawa, - 2 100 
The Lawe alone, 
Resunts or Pre ‘mUBITION 1" Mane, with Life 
and Portraitof Nzat Dow, - = - 50 
Reovlte of Prohibition in Connecticut, - - 25 
; ermont, R pane mn 1% 
hode Isinnd. eac 
4 ncideuta show- 
ing the be 
immediately will be published with the books, 
"Address the Se Secretary of the Society, 
HENRY 8. CLUBB, 
303 Broadway, New York. 








Hewry R. Costar’s Genutne Ex- 


Terminator, for the total annihilation of 
Rata, Mice, Cockrosches, Ants, Ground Mice, a. 
&ec., &c., and a certain Annihilator of Bed bogs, can 

had, wholesale and retail, at Costau’s Depot, No. as 
sresestete New York, 


Mrs. L. F. Fow.er, n, M.D.—Office 


Hours—From 9 a.m, to 2 P.m., at 50 Morton st. 
b-tween Hudson and Bleecker streets. From 4to 5, 
P.m., at Phrenological Rooms, 308 Broadway. 
































BOWEN’S SELF MULTIPLIER. 


A short and easy process of making 


out Assessment of Taxes, Apportionments of 
eee. eve Bee, Tax Lom sMhpitowshed to ofa 





” 
ood of mankind 
By Traman H. Bowen. Price, with Blocks complete, 
$1 00. Address FOWLER & WELLS 
308 Broadway, Nn. Y. 





Special Notice to Teachers and Professors. 


NATIONAL SERIES 
or 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS., 


The following New Works and New 
Editions are commended to the attention of 
Teachers and Friends of Education : 

Davies’ Primary Arithmetic (Revised Edition) §0 15 
















AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





“ We pronounce it the most beautiful weekly paper in the Union.''—Ahode Jsiand Reformer. 


We live to bail that season 


Sclence. 
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Literature. 
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[Serr., oad 


LDL 


0. M. SAXTON & CO., 
152 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY, 


free of to any part of the 
meee within 3,000 miles, 
1. Bro American Field Book of Manures, $1 25. 
2. Browne's American Poultry Yard, twenty-sixth 
thousand, $1. 
3. Browne's American Bird Fancler nth - cts, 
4. Dadd's American Cattle Doc.or, c 
5. D ‘8s Muck Manaal, cloth, $1. 


a ae 













6. Dana's Prize Exeay on Manures, 25 cts. 

7 Stockhardt’ 's Chemical Field Lectures, n. 

8. Blake's Farmer at Home, $1 25. 

American Flower Garden Directory, $1 25. 
10. wt aed Kitchen Gardener, 15 cents. 
11. Norto of and 
vasrieulture, 60 cents. 
ofAgr 





P 





Chemistry, 
for schools 25 cts. 
138. Johnston's E! 
and Geology, $1. 
14. Johnston's Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology, $1 25. 
15. Downing's Landscape Garden’ 
16. Feasenden’s Complete Parmer & Gardener, $1 25. 
17. Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener, 26 cts, 
cloth 50 cts. 
18. Nash’s Progressive Farmer, 60 ya 
19. Richardson's Domestic Fow)s, 25 
20. Richardson on the Horse ; Wariotion, Breeding, 





7 
































&e., 25 cts. 
Dates’ Nee nares (hovtea Balioen eet ° br I a Eh C 21. Richardson DY ay and M of 
: ; J , ~ — A i / 
Device’ Bourton's Algebra (Reviced Edition) H bo IFE LLUSTRATED. n IRST LASS 22. Richa'dson on the Destruction of the Pests of 
Davies’ Legeodte's emetry (Revised Edition) 1 50 | Weex.y Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, and theArts ; the Farm, 25 cts, 
Davies’ Surveying (Revised Edition) , . 1 50) S 23. Richardson on the Hive and Honey-bee, 25 cts. 
Chorch’sKivmertsofCalevlua . . + . 200) to ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, and ProGress. Designed to encour- | 24. Milburn and > ~ay on the Cow and Dairy- 
% ° .“". ‘ 00 . 6 usbandry 
amie te tgs Goemtery oe. eae | age a spirit of Hope, Manuivess, Serr-Rexiance, and Activiry among 25. skin r "s Elehwente of Agriculture 25 cto. : 
‘ echanics . . . e 0 | . ° ‘opham" emistry mi easy for se 0 
Boreverre Prusis on Rocbentes : 3%| the people; to point out the means of profitable economy; and to discuss Parmers, 25 cts, 
Bartlett's Treatise on Optics, &e. . 200} T : 27. Allen's Treatise on the Culture of the Grape, | B. 
Courtenay’s Differential and Integral Galenius . 2 80 | the Leaprne Ipeas or tHe Day; to record all signs of Procress; and | 2s aitenon the Diseases of Domestic Animals, 7 
q } 29. Allen’ American Parm foo! 
Necthont'e Dictation Bem wet Baiston) 1 | to advocate Poxrrican and Inpusraian Ricuts ror avi CLasses. 30. Allen's Rural Architecture, @1 35 
Neorthend's A: Speak . ° ° » 0%) - — “ . " - 31. Pardee on — Cultivation of the Strawberry, 
eet ae pie ie ides | Its ample columns contain Original Essays—Historical, Biographical, and Te ci , 
ee. ee - | Descriptive; Sketches of Travel and Adventure; Poetry, Painting, Music, | 3} Pedier's Parmer's Land Meagurer 0 “ 
Monteith’s First Lessons in Geography 095, Sculpture, etc. ; Articles on Science, Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, ee koe pa yt yt 
MeNelly's Sehesl Geogrpay’. . ss 8 OO Education, the Markets, General News, and every topic which is of import- mariied men end woman, O0. 
. aa * | ance or interest ; all combining to rénder it one of the Best Fammy News- | 3¢- Foust, Randel, oy a 
Clark's English Grammer (Revised Edition) . 0 80 | PAPERS IN THE WorLD. Published weekly, at $2 00 a year, in advance. ORE” Ws 5 eee ‘ 
Clark's Analyse « O87 bern S 2 a, «te Rema . Youa ou e Br e eep, 
Welch's Anal { the Eagiish Sentence « - 0% : ‘ 13 @ 
Day's Art of re * TN ot . .°0%| “Certainly one of the most beautiful speci-| “The cleanest, smoothest, and whitest | 39. Youstt < cn the Horse, $1 2 
Mahan’s Intellectual Philosophy | - 100) mens of newspaper printing we have ever | paper, printed in a style of typographical | 4¢ Yountt, Martin and ~ cere cede ana! Hae 
Kane’ a Kaited by Boyd a) 3 | seen.”—Buffulo Christian Advocate. | beauty such as we never saw exceeded—no, | *- Fouatt end Martin te Aad alee 
Broo . fT or . } » le 
Dwight's he and Roman Mythology. j2mo. 0 15 | “ Ably conducted, with an eye to a gond | nor equaled.”— Tiogs County Agitator. 42. Canfleld on Management of Sheep, a 
eet rere: we 8 $0 | moral purpose."— Knickerbocker Maguzine “The handsomest and most useful paper | 4 a — of the Farm, complete, 450 illus. 
a e 7 » o ij Pre 
w lara . Hitsaury of the Gaited States, (email) 0 %5 “Tt shows the well-known energy and tact | ae bay -8 came under our observation, 44. The Architect ; or, Plans for Country Dwellings, 
Willard's Universal Histor o : - | of 4 (-~ a ne > pees: | gone he rote rallel."— True Free Seiler. 45. Tuner, —<" and Johnsou’s Principles of Agri 
are Vvive o4"8 © | people.”—New York Tritune. out a pa ."— True Free 4 , * 
‘ ad aT ° . : - culta 
Wiilard’s Guide aed Map of Time sin “Tt has a remarkably clear face and clean “Tris filled with valuable matter, and treats | 46. Smith's 7 andscape Gardening, Parks and Pleas- 
Sw | hands, which will reeommend it to people of | of subjects interesting to the human race.”— oun Grounds, $1 ‘. a 
IN PRESS. | taste.”"—J7ome Journal. | La Crosse Republican. - wiielnen’ ne Boe nl Plax, 2% cts 
The following Works are in press, and will be pub- Tt 49 Miner's American Bee-keeper’s Manual, rn 
hiahed : . * 50. Quinby's Mysteries of Bee-keeping, $1." 
‘eeammennes | Communications, New Booxs for notice or review, ADVERTISEMENTS, | St Goiuce and Porm Beekecper sche 
«te Wonp Bouwoum, By R. G. Parker. Ready | and Susscriptiens, should be addressed to the Pusiisuers, as follows: ee eioe aes 
tL -- wares Contses Astronomy. Ready Septem | Boston : 142 Washington Street.) FO W LER AND WELLS, . ng Rae ater ean ‘camel pee, toe, 
: } ‘ 
Davies’ Cyctorapta ov Marusuarics, Ready | Paitape.ruta : 231 Arch Street. | No. 308 Broadway, New York. cloth, $9 cto, ate 
August pth a | Sa Re 2 A 56. Tloare on the Cultivation of the Vine, 50 ¢'s 
| 57. Chorlton Cold Grapery, from direct American 
_— 


For Taner Dortars, in advance, a copy of Live Ittcerratep, the Punenotooicar Jouryat, and the 


Practice, 50 cts. 















Deaent, SDast a ane = al | Watrer-Cure Jovayat, will be sent a year to one address. Now is the time to Subscribe, = Seehen Danan ——- yayet eI : 3 cts 
ration D, vies « © . » 4 
~ ‘to oe Notional Se ri ~ & B-Band 60. Reemelin’s Vine Doesser's Manual, 60 cts 
ce lo introduction tmto their sebools, wiil receive 61 Neil ’s Frait, Flower, and Kitchen Gardener's 
os poe 4 = oes SS ee ee a] Oo T U R ER Ss 62 muen's Proctiont Land Drainer, 50 cts. 
@ annexed prices . bD ’ \. 
most liberal terme will be made for the first in- | PIANOFORTE MANUFA . 








c\ton of any of the Educational Tex: books belong- 
he above Series. 

Any information io relation to the above, and all eom- 
munications, will receive prompt attention, by addrese- 
ing the Poblishers 





A NEW AND IMPORTANT 
BOOK ON VINEYARDS. 


THE VINE-DRESSER’S MANUAL. 


AN ILLUSTRATED TREATISE 










A. 8S BARNES & 00, 
Septith Nos 51 and 53 John sireet, New York, 


THE Punereneences. 


Bust, designed especially for 
Learners: showing the exact 
location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
tor. It may be packed and sent 
with safety by express, or as ireight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world. Price, including box for pecking 
only 61 95. FOWLER ano WELLS. 

* This is one of the most ingenious invdotions of the 
ag~. A cast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Pbrenological Organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications, These who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn, in a 
very short time, from this model head, t the whole sei- 
ence of Phreeplogy, #0 fur as the location of the Organ- 
iar oneerned.’’—New York Daily Sun. 





on 
VINEYARDS AND WINE-MAKING. 
By the Hov. Cuantrs Reematin. of Cincinnati. 
Containing full and elaborate in- 
structions for the Cultivation of the Grape, in- 
cluding the preparation of the soil, the selec- 
bon and planting of roots and cuttings, and the trim- 


ming and ater mee ~~ the Vine; every department 
being elucidated by C 

























JUST PUBLTSHFD—YEW EDITIONS OF 
Allen on the Gra 


Grane oir won 
w ' 
ots ph Fruit Grower's Guide. $1.25 


THE RABBIT PANCIER, 
A Treatise on the Breeding, Rearing, Feeding 
and Gcneral Management of Rabbits. 
BY Cc. BN. BEMENT. 
Price 25 centr, paper, Cloth, 50 cents, 
C. M. SAXTON & CO., 152 Fulton st., 


a eee | Book Publiabers. 
Sent free of Postage on receipt of price. Sept it bd 


rae Ve 












BENNETT & CO, 
WAREROOMS, 300 BROADWAY, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES toSUIT the TIMES,—No. 800 Broadway—BENNETT & CO., Manu- 
facturers of the latest styles of PIANOS; also the much-admired Hall's “CELESTIAL” 
PIANO-FORTE, acknowledged by amateurs to be superior to all others in sweetness, beauty, 
and brilliancy of tone. ORGAN MELODEONS, MUSIC, and MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 













LOOKING GLASSES 


4 PICTURE FRAMES, Wholesale and Re 
ert by JOHN . WILLARD, 440 Pearl street near 
Chatham gireet, New York. Nev. 12t po 





















